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BE GOOD TO LIVE WITH: AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SOME THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


N the Russian department, in the Art 
Building of the Chicago Exposition, at 
the north end of the gallery, there hung 
a picture that attracted much attention, 
and that has since been reproduced so often 
as now perhaps to be more widely known 
thany any other of the fine paintings upon 
those walls. It told its familiar story simply 
and pleasantly, and one lingered, as loath to 
go, and came back day after day to look upon 
it, drawn by a spell deeper than the painter’s 
art. And it has taken its place in the picture 
gallery of memory of untold thousands. 

She comes hurrying from the kitchen, where 
she has been eagerly and lovingly busy, 
hand and head and heart at the service of an 
honored guest,—the most hospitable woman, 
shall we say, in all Bethany, and one of the 
best and most helpful to know, and to love, 
and to live with? So at least he seemed to 
think who knew to their depths the hearts of 
those about him, and longed for human 
sympathy and affection. If we may judge 
from the record, as we read between the lines, 
he seemed to regard this family, two sisters 
and one brother, as very attractive people, 
and among the best he knew in Palestine. 

_ “Master, bid her that she help me. Mary 
is a good enough girl, but she’s leaving me to 
do everything just now. I don’t know what 
you’re talking about, but it seems as if she 
can’t tear herself away from it. You are tired 
and hungry, and I want to have something for 
you to eat as soon as possible.” And, laugh- 
ing, she kept on: “ Mary is a good cook and a 
good housekeeper, and always ready to lend 
a hand when anything is to be done, but now 
—well, I’ve called her two or three times and 





* Address by J. P. McCaskey, then principal of 
the Boys’ High School, before the Teachers’ In- 
stitute of Lancaster in 1897. Republished to 
oblige some teachers of twenty years ago. 





she doesn’t seem to hear me. Bid her that 
she help me.” 

He smiled as he looked into her truthful 
eyes, noted her quick, half-impatient manner 
which he knew so well, and the tones of her 
pleasant voice that had in them, one can 
readily imagine, the faintest suggestion of 
fault-finding. “Martha, sit down. You are 
one of the best women in the world; but Mary 
is better than you are.” “I know that,” she 
said impulsively; “I always knew that. But I 
would like her now to help me get this dinner.” 
And she laughed good-naturedly at Mary’s 
pleasant disclaimer that Martha was “ the best 
woman’’ she knew—for they were friends, you 
know, as well as sisters, and appreciated and 
loved one another. ‘Don’t worry about the 
dinner, Martha’’—and in his fine eyes there 
beamed a light that spoke more than words 
might say—‘‘nor much about anything else. 
All that in good time. We were talking of 
Eternity. But one thing is needful.” And 
the sisters together soon spread the generous 
table for their welcome guest. 

Christ was no far-off teacher, cold in man- 
ner, didactic in method, but a beloved, and 
trusted, and familiar friend, good to live with. 
What a compliment did he pay to those women 
and their brother in his habit of going to their 
pleasant home in Bethany! 

Good to live with! Of all people in the 
world, let this be said of wife and mother, 
then of husband and father, sister and 
brother. When and where shall we name the 
teacher? Always and everywhere. There 
hangs before you the portrait of a man who 
was good to live with anywhere, as thousands 
will bear loving testimony, but especially so in 
the school-room. He looks down upon us 
to-day an inspiration. ‘Being dead he yet 
speaketh”’—in this city where forty-five years 
ago he lived and taught. I have never known 
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any boy who was under him, when Dr. Higbee 
lived with us in this High School, who does 
not recall pleasant memories of the man. We 
were always glad to go to his class-room, for 
there was life there—in the man himself and 
in the outlook. He never seemed to be trying 
to teach us much; but everything was in- 
teresting to him. And as he looked at it, and 
thought about it, and spoke of it, and had so 
many outside connections to suggest, inter- 
esting to himself and to us, he aroused curi- 
osity and gave impulse to something beyond. 
I have been grateful to him ever since for 
waking me up to a new thought one day when 
he came over from the mathematical room to 
hear our class in Cesar. He drove his pick 
down into one of the paragraphs on the 
Helvetian war, and turned up a nugget in 
which I caught the glint of gold—and I’ve 
known since then a gold-field richer than any 
the Klondike will ever show. Ah! he was 
good to live with. 

I cannot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead; he is just away, 

With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 

He has wandered into an unknown land, 

And left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be since he lingers there. 


“Away!” Would we be good to live with 
—then let us keep that thought present in 
the minds of the children, and of the boys and 
girls growing on towards manhood and 
womanhood. It is better than the lesson in 
arithmetic or geography. It is the thought 
of immortality, here beautifully put, which 
lingers upon the fancy like melody upon the 
ear. Just “away”—a Scotch expression for 
death. Ian Maclaren refers to it very ten- 
derly in one of his books. I was struck with 
it first when a boy, in reading “My Schools 
and Schoolmasters,” by Hugh Miller, the 
Scotch geologist. He speaks of the print of 
the feet of the little lambs upon the new-made 
grave of his child, and quotes some lines 
which he found long afterwards among the 
papers of its mother. I have not seen the 
book in many years, but have thought of the 
lines often. This should be the best “‘away”’ 
that we or our pupils will ever ponder or realize. 


Thou’rt awa’ and awa’ from thy father’s side, 

Thou’rt awa’ and awa’ from thy mother’s knee; 

Thou’rt awa’ from our blessing, our care, our 
caressing, 

But awa’ from our hearts thou ne’er shalt be. 


WAR-CRY AND WATCHWORD 


Is the teacher always looking out for him- 
self, his own. little preferences, and petty 
interests? He is not good to live with. The 
subtle influence of disposition and character 
will make itself felt among his pupils, uncon- 
sciously it may be to himself but none the less 
certainly and harmfully. He will not be good 
to live with here, and still better to get away 
from hereafter. ‘‘Look out for No. 1” is 
the war-cry in Hell. “Look out for No. 2” 





is the watchword in Heaven. Here on this 
battle-plain of Earth and Time we hear both 
war-cry and watchword. The finest gentle- 
man that ever walked the earth—the model 
gentleman of all human history—leads the 
hosts upon whose banner this latter i inscription 
stands emblazoned forever. The war-cry is 
everywhere. But more and more the watch- 
word is caught up by gracious souls and passed 
from one to another in increasing volume of 
tone, as increasing thousands learn the new 
name written in that white stone of the apoca- 
lyptic vision. It grows like the steady, 
swelling strains of that celestial harmony in 
the titanic strife between devils and angels 
shadowed forth in the great tone poem of 
Tannhaiiser. At first the music is all wild, 
rapid, fierce, exultant, discordant, demoniac 
—“Look out for No. 1.’ Then, at intervals, 
—now drowned by the tumult of the instru- 
ments, then heard again through all the 
uproar—comes the hint of a better music. 
Faint and sweet, but growing stronger and 
holding longer. Now it is here, and here to 
stay—until at last the whole magnificent 
orchestra is swelling triumphantly upon what 
seems an echo of that celestial music—that 
chorus of the innumerable company, and those 
harpers harping with their harps beside the 
glassy sea. Apollyon and Michael have met 
in deadly conflict—and selfishness and wicked- 
ness are driven from the field. 


GOOD BOOKS AND GOOD PEOPLE. 


We need to know a few good people living 
—but very many of the dead. Books! In 
them we find most of the people we revere, 
and many for whom we feel a personal affec- 
tion. Do you know Hannah, in the Old 
Testament? She is one of the women I want 
to see in the next life. Do you know Roxana 
Foote? Sheis another. Deep-souled mothers 
both, three thousand years apart in time, but 
kindred souls, and so three thousand years are 
nothing. If they have met they have learned 
long since to know each other, and the later 
born has doubtless sought her elder sister. 
Books! What, indeed, were the world of men 
without books! 

Hear Alexander Smith: “Across brawling 
centuries of blood and war, I hear the bleating 
of Abraham’s flocks, the tinkling of the bells 
of Rebekah’s camels. O men and women so 
far separated yet so near, so strange yet so 
well known, by what miraculous power do I 
know you all! Books are the true Elysian 
fields where the spirits of the dead converse 
and into these fields a mortal may venture 
unappalled.” 

And John Ruskin: “All the while this eternal 
court is open to you, the chosen and the 
mighty of every place and time! Into that 
you may enter always; in that you may, take 
fellowship and rank according to your wish; 
from that, once entered into it, you can never 
be an outcast but by your own;fault. No 
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wealth will bribe, no name overawe, no artifice 
deceive the guardian of those Elysian gates. 
Do you deserve toenter? Pass. Do you ask 
to be the companion of nobles? Make your- 
self noble, and you shall be. Do you long for 
the conversation of the wise? Learn to under- 
stand it, and you shall hear it. But on other 
terms? No. If you will not rise to us, we 
cannot stoop to you. Bread of flour is good; 
but there is bread, sweet as honey, if we would 
eat it, in a good book.” 

Good books are often good people at their 
best and so—very good to live with. “Such 
as are thy thoughts,” says Marcus Antoninus, 
“such also will be the character of thy mind, 
for the soul is dyed by the thought.”” How to 
influence thought wisely is then the grave 
question. You and I stand where it is the one 
serious business of our lives to give direction to 
the lives of others. How shall we do this, 
how can we do it, best? No command of 
yours or mine will cause boy or girl to abandon 
any evil habit, profanity, obscenity, dis- 
honesty, idleness, folly of any sort. Such 
command is from the outside only, and, to be 
regarded even in appearance, must be sup- 
ported from the outside by dread of penalty. 
We must go deeper, and by other means than 
this, or we fail. 

The winsome lady who holds court in her 
modest school-room, her courtiers seldom for- 
getting that they are little ladies and gentle- 
men, does this only because she has their 
hearts; and their hearts she can have only as 
she can control their thoughts; and their 
thoughts she controls only through her own 
fine personality, and by constantly putting 
into their receptive minds suggestions pleas- 
ing and wholesome. She lives out her own 
beautiful and earnest life with them. By 
quiet example, by personal appeal, by song 
and story she reaches them. She knows the 
best in literature and in life, and she gives them 
of her best, and they go out from her with a 
wealth of treasure in heart and mind that for 
not a few of her pupils will be cumulative for 
a life-time and—shall I say it?—for all 
Eternity? She holds, with Froebel, that “‘all 
education not founded in religion is un- 
productive:” and, with Warner, that ‘Good 
literature is as necessary to the growth of the 
soul as good air to the growth of the body, and 
that it is just as bad to put weak thought into 
the mind of a child as to shut it up in a room 
that is unventilated.”” She does not try to 
teach so much, but she has many an immortal 
poem and many a good thing in prose, from 
the Bible and elsewhere, as familiar in her 
school as is the old multiplication table. Is 
such a teacher good to live with? 


SUGGESTIVE IDEAS: OLDER CLASSES. 


If I had the choice of where the early school 
years of my child should be spent, I would say, 
without hesitation, in an ungraded school 
under a good teacher. 


A good ungraded 
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school, with a good teacher in love with 
learning—especially if it be near a stream, not 
far from the woods, and the teacher be on 
speaking terms with nature—is an ideal place 
for the early years of school life. The graded 
school of the city is a necessity of the situation, 
and of course a very good thing, but in it the 
average pupil is usually at a disadvantage as 
compared with his country cousin under an 
equally good teacher. In the ungraded school 
the young pupil has the chance of hearing the 
recitations of the older classes, and the re- 
marks of the teacher as to many things quite 
beyond his class grade that may awaken 
curiosity, arouse interest, stimulate inquiry, 
afford knowledge. Let me illustrate. 

From the advanced class in reading a little 
fellow hears the sentence: ‘One needs to 
cherish the splendid ideals of the poet and the 
evangelist.’’ He doesn’t know what it means. 
It is discussed; he is interested; and he gets its 
meaning “as through a glass darkly.” Then 
the teacher says: Look at that word cherish. 
The first part of it, cher, is a French word, and 
means “dear’’ (as cher ami, dear friend), it 
comes from a Latin word, carus, “dear.” 
“Cherish,” therefore, means “to hold dear,” 
“One needs to ‘hold dear’ the splendid ideals,” 
etc. The little fellow feels a thrill of pleasure 
as he sees the light flash that reveals to him a 
new thought. 

The class reads: “We should accumulate 
all kinds of useful knowledge.” He knows all 
but one word in the sentence, and, lacking 
that, he knows nothing. He listens. The 
boys have been studying some Latin. The 
teacher inquires, “From what does that 
word ‘accumulate’ come?” A lad answers: 
“The Latin words, ad, ‘to,’ and cumulus, a 
‘heap,’ or ‘pile.’ It means ‘to add to the 
stock we already have.’”’ More light—these 
words are interesting. 

Another reads: ‘‘Saturate their minds with 
wholesome thought, so far as they can or will 
absorb it.’”’ ‘‘What does this mean?” asks 
the teacher. The little fellow listens; he is 
eager now. The class knows fairly well the 
meaning of the sentence, but nobody can give 
the derivation of the unusual words. They 
refer to the dictionary: “‘Saturate” is from 
satur, ‘full of,”’ “make full of ;’’ and “absorb,” 
from ab, “from,” and sorbeo, “to drink in,” 
as a sponge absorbs water; and the meaning: 
“Fill their minds with wholesome thought so 
far as they can take it in.” 

Nobody had observed that the little fellow 
was interested or listening, but from that 
chance recitation he had got what started him 
upon a new line of thought, and did much 
towards shaping his career. He knew later in 
life that that teacher had been good to live 
with, and that school a blessed place for him. 
In any school words are one of the most in- 
teresting subjects that can be talked about 
every day, if possible, especially in the spelling 
and reading lessons, by teacher and pupils, 
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Dr. Holmes says: “There is more poetry in 
words than in sentences.” And the child, 
who lives so largely in the world of the imagi- 
nation, is always more or less a poet. 

We want but little work attempted in formal 
science among the children. The show of 
gain here is very deceptive. It vanishes so 
often like the light snow from the ditch in the 
spring sunshine. These are years when the 
splendid faculty of the imagination is awake. 
In these years we want symbolism and parable, 
fairy tale and fable. We want language, 
spoken and read and written, all that can be 
acquired, of our own and other languages. 
We want much that is best in literature stored 
in{the memory for present good and for the 
time tocome. We want old-fashioned spelling 
and arithmetic and music; not much history or 
geography; not many branches, but suggestive 
instruction in many things. Let us have in 
these important years as much as possible of 
thoughts and things everlasting, things that 
we can take with us gladly on through life 
down to the end, and probably beyond it. 

In this connection let:me recall a pleasant 
thought of Bayard Taylor, a name familiar to 
‘youall. He began to study Greek when about 
fifty years of age. Howells tells of how he 
met him once with a Greek author in his hand. 
Taylor said he was beginning to read the 
language. Howells was surprised that he 
should take it up so late in life. Taylor 
replied, ‘Oh, but you know I expect to use it in 
the other world.” That made it worth while, 
but was he sure of the other world? “As sure 
as I am of this,” said Taylor. And Howells 
adds: “I have always kept the impression of 
the young faith which spoke in his voice, and 
was more than his words.” 

Is it good to live with people who hold to 
such a cheerful faith as this? Is that teacher 
good to live with whose boys and girls are 
encouraged to think thus of to-morrow, and 
of the immortality to which we look forward 
with what the New Testament calls a “certain 
hope?” 

RHYTHMIC BEAT IN POETRY. 


Do you enjoy yourself and want your pupils 
to enjoy the rhythmic beat in poetry that 
makes music of the sounding lines? Then put 
it into the air of your schoolroom. Let the 
ictus fall where the accent comes, and let it 
fall hard. Lead your pupils in scanning the 
lines in concert, or by classes, and have them 
scan not detached lines only, but the poem 
from beginning toend. Nothing is more easy 
than for little boys and girls, nearly all of 
whom sing, to know and recognize promptly 
the two common feet, the iambus and the 
dactyl, or the same reversed in trochee and 
anapest; or to know exactly what is meant by 
the metre abbreviations in the hymn book 
which are the same measured lines as found 
elsewhere in very much of our best poetry. 
Soon they will know how to do this easy and 
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pleasant work as well as the teacher or any 
one else But do not teach it, this simple 
scanning, as a leading thing, or as a great thing. 
The thought is always the great thing; then 
the fitting words by which it is expressed; 
then the arrangement of these words into 
musical lines——though it is the music of the 
lines that may first attract and please. 

On the wharf in Philadelphia a few days 
since my ear caught the beat of a trochaic 
tetrameter line. I looked in the direction of 
the full, rich voice, and listened for the words 
as the question was repeated: 


“Tell’ me war’ yo wan’ ’o go’ to.” 


Itwaswarm. The black man sat ona stone 
step, hat and coat off, trying to keep cool, 
bald crown, good head, kind face. A boy had 
sat down beside him, and was leaning towards 
him, a look of “help wanted” in his eyes and 
all over him; and the black man wanted to 
help him, but must first know just where he 
wanted to go. ‘Tell me where you want to 
go to.” It was a pleasant picture, but I 
hardly think the old man knew that he was 
talking in trochees. 

Let me give you some verses in which the 
iambus, the trochee, the dactyl and the 
anapest come in the order here named to show 
how simple and natural the work here sug- 
gested: 


Iambus: C. M. 
The winds so sweet with birch and fern, 
A sweeter memory blow; 
And there in spring the veeries sing 
The songs of long ago. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


Trochee: 8s and 7s. 
Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal! 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow, 
Find us farther than to-day. 
Dactyl: 
Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust as- 
saileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 
Only the waving — changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them 
in tune! 
Anapest: 
Tis the wink of an eye, 'tis the draught of a 
breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of 


death, 

i gilded saloon to the bier and the 
shroud— 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
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Have your head full of these good things; 
quote them freely; note the bright eye, and 
the ready ear, as your pupils are becoming 
educated; and presently the tone of every-day 
acquaintance, in which these lines and verses 
and poems may come to be repeated—for 
teacher and pupil should constantly be adding 
to this store of treasure better than gold. 
Hear Longfellow in “‘The Day is Done:” 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice, 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

As you know, when we quote a fine thing in 
verse we usually do it with a flourish, or on 
stilts, or at half-breath. Let the schools 
think poetry more, in all the charm of its 
exceeding beauty and excellence, and they will 
come to talk it more as a mother-tongue. 
Teachers who have this high-grade work in 
their schools, themselves and their pupils 
enjoying it, are never forgotten, but are 
remembered with increasing gratitude because 
they were good to live with. 

INDIAN CORN: A WONDER LESSON. 

Do you want a subject for a wonder lesson? 
You are embarrassed by riches. They are 
here on every hand by tens of thousands. 
Almost anything will do. I know nothing 
more common or more striking than the 
Indian corn, growing in our gardens and in the 
fields everywhere about us, one of the most 
widely known and most useful grains in the 
world. What a wonder story you can tell of 
this marvelous plant! “First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” When, 
as a child, I used to read these familiar words 
in the Bible, I always thought it meant our 
yellow corn planted in the spring time and 
gathered to the crib in the autumn. Years 
later I was surprised to learn that this “corn” 
was a kind of wheat or barley, and that all the 
wealth of Jerusalem could not in those days 
have bought an ear of our common corn. 

There is a story told of a selfish farmer who 
had got a new variety of Indian corn, and toa 
neighbor who wanted to buy a little of it, he 
replied: “Not a grain.” In his ignorance he 
thought he could keep it all on his own farm. 
He did not know of stamen and pistil, pollen 
and ovary—perhaps only of horses and hogs 
and dollars; knowledge very good to have 
if a small fraction of a large unit, but if it be all 
a man has, then of little value in the great 
account. His neighbor, more knowing than 
he, taught him a lesson in botany, and had the 
corn both without buying it, without his 
consent, and without risk of a law-suit. The 





new corn happened to be planted along the 
line fence between the farms. The neighbor, 
seeing this, selected the best grains from the 
middle of some of his best ears for seed, and 
planted them on the other side of the fence. 
The land was equally good; the rains fell and 
the sun shone alike on each field. The corn 
grew and flourished and neared the time when 
the staminate blossoms of the tassel would 
shed their pollen upon the silken bloom below. 
He noted the right moment, and then cut the 
plume (the tassel, Gray calls it) from every 
stock of his own corn, so that no pollen from 
his own field should fertilize his corn—it 
must all come from the other side of the fence. 
The new corn was rich in pollen which floated 
on the air and fell here and there with little 
regard to line fences. The life forces went on 
working out their results in the laboratory of 
nature, and, when the husking time came, both 
hauled to their barns nearly the same kind of 
corn—much to the chagrin and somewhat to 
the edification of the stingy farmer. 

The lesson of the pollen is in this story, and 
a deeper lesson yet for the growing boy and 
girl. It is good teaching. If you can give 
many lessons like this, you are a teacher good 
to live with. I went to school on the Duke 
Street hill, nearly fifty years ago, to a man 
who taught many such lessons. Was he good 
to live with in those far-off days? And does 
his work remain with us until to-day? And 
will it go on with us into to-morrow in perennial 
blessing? To have been in the school of 
Howard Worcester Gilbert for one year 
(1849-50) I regard as greater good fortune 
than to own a city bank or the best farm in 
the state. 

But we want to look at the corn. A 
green stalk may be brought to the school, 
roots and all. Take the circuit from the seed 
dropped into the ground in the late spring to 
the seed from the ear in the fall. The green 
shoot comes up; the leaves of the beautiful, 
vigorous thing are rapidly developed—in the 
warm June days after a rain how they grow! 
—then the rustling two-edged sword-blades of 
July; the light yellow plume of staminate 
blossoms, whose pollen is grains of pearl under 
the microscope; and the floss silk of the pistil- 
late flower, (the ear) pink in color, soft in 
texture, with its close-fitting sheath (the husk) 
for protection to the thousand ovaries. 

This long silken tassel is for use much more 
than for beauty, though it is very beautiful. 
We go to market and buy our dozen ears of 
corn, husk them and strip down their soft and 
glossy threads of silk, without a thought of 
Almighty design. Look closer! Remove your 
husk carefully, so that no thread of silk is dis- 
turbed. Start with the grain farthest from 
the silken tassel, take the next, the next, the 
next, each has its own thread in orderly suc- 
cession, and it stands at one end of that 
thread—where is the other end? Outside 
of the sheath, each thread ending in its stigma, 
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a wonderful structure, hundreds of them to- 
gether making up the soft, rich silken tassel, 
swaying in the breeze and kissed by the sun- 
light, waiting for the touch of the new life and 
energy that must come from above. The 
pollen boxes burst, and shed abroad their 
treasure of pearls—for the shape is pearl—I 
have never seen any pollens truer pearls than 
these of some varieties of the corn. As the 
fine shower falls through this warm summer 
air, these waiting stigmas grasp it eagerly, 
gather of it abundantly, and through the long 
style (the thread of silk) connecting the light 
and life without with the embryo seed within, 
the vitalizing influence passes—how no man 
can tell—until every ovule is fertilized, and 
develops in God’s good way into a seed that 
can be sown the next season to repeat the old 
tale of marvel as from the beginning, another 
link in a chain of apparently endless succession. 

And you and I and the farmer may be as 
little interested in this marvel, as ignorant of 
it and as blind to it, as are the horses and the 
cattle or the trees and the stones. Let us 
get this thought clearly into our own minds 
and then preach this great Gospel of Wonder to 
our children. But if you cannot feel it you 
will not do much with it. Go away and pray 
God to give you the seeing eye, the hearing 
ear, the feeling heart. Alas! for our children 
when the only things we can teach them are a 
little ciphering, which we call arithmetic; the 
cast-iron order of letters in words, which we 
call spelling; some sounding of words from the 
printed page, which we call reading; a little 
geography and history, most of which is soon 
forgotten; some rules in grammar that we 
ourselves too often violate and hear others 
violate almost without thought or silent 
protest. 

Let us know and try to teach things that 
may startle and awaken and bless, things that 
have in them the enduring quality. The 
world about us is full of marvels, suggesting 
the Divine. I have taken but one. Look at 
the cherry tree or any other tree in fruit. 
How different from the corn, but no less 
wonderful. Look at the strawberry or any 
other berry—at anything that has life and 
law behind it, or law without life. Bea poet 
when you talk of these things, that is, full of 
the spirit of wonder and reverence—feeling 
somewhat as Moses felt when from out the 
burning bush the Almighty spake to him. 
From out field and bush and tree the same 
God speaks to us as to him. Can we too see 
and hear? If we cannot, then let us pray that 
some Healer may come to touch our blind 
eyes, and unstop our deaf ears, if not for 
ourselves at least for our pupils, our children, 
that their finer sensibilities may be awakened 
and their lives be blessed. 


GRAMMAR AND RAPID ADDITION. 


Do you teach grammar? Don’t waste 
much time on the text-book until pupils know 
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nouns from verbs, and adjectives from prep- 
ositions, etc. Know twenty-five or thirty 
rules. If they are not in the book you use, 
make them, or get them from another book! 
Have everybody write and commit them to 
memory, whether understood or not. Don’t 
expect the impossibility of having everybody 
understand everything. Know twenty-five 
or thirty good definitions. Have them written 
out by everybody and committed to memory, 
whether understood or not. Their proper use 
will presently make clear their meaning. Take 
page after page of your readers, go over them 
diligently for nouns, and nothing else. Use 
rules and definitions here and there as you can. 
Then for other parts of speech, one at a time, 
using rules and definitions so far as possible. 
Let the boys and girls weigh the words—in 
the hand, if you choose—to get the heft of 
them, and see how they fit to the definitions. 
Gradually light will come, and they will know 
that it is coming. When somewhat familiar 
with rules take the words as they come on the 
printed page of reader or book, giving rules 
only and nothing else. Presently they will 
have some working knowledge of grammar so 
as to make the study of the text-book more 
profitable. It is a good thing at this stage 
and afterwards to keep a small blank book for 
incorrect English they may hear, these ex- 
pressions to be corrected in class with rules. 
This practical exercise enables the pupil to get 
grammar out of the book and into the life, in 
his everyday thought and speech. 

Do you teach arithmetic? Don’t think it 
the greatest thing on the list, nor have too 
many divisions of the subject, nor teach it too 
much. Better throw your slates out of the 
window than to do this. But teach it hard, 
make results as sure as you can, and compel as 
rapid work as possible. When a pupil has 
become an expert in the matter in hand, let 
him or her be excused until another subject is 
taken up. So often boys and girls do not 
know how to add, that I would always have 
plenty of rapid addition. Put a problem on 
the board—say 12X16, twelve rows of sixteen 
figures each—and keep it there as a perpetual 
challenge to the school that they cannot add. 
If anybody makes a very high record on tests 
against time, excuse him. Changing a very 
few figures in the problem will make it new 
almost in a second. The entire school may 
have this exercise once or twice a week. 
Mark time! and change the problem when the 
time’s up, no matter who is late on it. Make 
it fast work. Hammered upon it in this way 
through the grades, gradually simple addition 
can be so mastered as to become almost auto- 
matic, and you will be remembered gratefully 
for having made it so. 

Perhaps you think people can add, and 
especially school boys and school girls. Don’t 
deceive yourself. Neither you nor I can make 
a “centre shot” every time in addition. When 
boys come into our High School, and good 
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problems are given them for quick, sure work 
in simple addition, a class of thirty boys has 
often got ten or a dozen different answers. 
But after Mr. Gable has put his time test on 
them for a little while—‘‘so many seconds or 
nothing’’-—they quit that amusing variety 
and all sing nearly the same note. The 
rapid addition exercise is one at which every- 
body goes as if he were in earnest—and he is 
in earnest and enjoys it. It is the one thing, 
addition, which he thinks he can do and ought 
to do, and he is disgusted with himself at 
failure. Sometimes he pays himself left- 
handed compliments; and when a boy of wit 
and energy, looking at his work, calls himself a 
“fool” and an “‘ignoramus,” it is usually an 
encouraging sign of the times. 

But much more can be taught from this 
challenge problem than rapid addition. ‘‘To- 
morrow this will be a forest, first line oaks; 
second, hickories; third, pines; fourth, maples, 
etc. I want to see how many know what 
these trees look like, and can describe them 
and their fruit Get leaves, or pictures, or 
look carefully at the trees themselves and read 
descriptions of them if you can, so that you 
can describe them.’”’ After some attention to 
the trees, until pupils are able to tell where 
different kinds of trees are growing in the city, 
from having seen and recognized and become 
somewhat interested in them, let the problem 
stand for native flowering plants, foreign 
plants in our yards and gardens, fruit trees, 
garden vegetables, field products, insects, 
birds, beasts, fishes, men, monkeys, dogs, 
metals, rocks, shells, capitals, punctuation 
marks, feet in poetry, ships, mechanics’ tools, 
farming implements, weapons of war, musical 
instruments, etc., etc. Touch geography, 
grammar, physiology, spelling, history, as- 
tronomy, anything, everything, to awaken 
attention and give many new things to think 
about, and many new facts of unusual interest 
outside the ordinary routine of school work. 
The variety here depends upon the ingenuity 
of the teacher; and the time of the exercise 
under the lead of a live teacher would never 
be long enough to exhaust interest in the 
subject. 

They must know the multiplication table 
and the tables of denominate numbers, simple 
matters which afford a good chance for fast 
work. Half the arithmetic is fractions in one 
form or another. Play with fractions as 
experts play baseball. And the square and 
cube roots are really no harder than long 
division to a boy or girl of brains who is awake, 
attentive, and observant. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK. 


¥E1 have said almost nothing to you of what 
I regard the one best thing upon the school 
curriculum from the lowest to the highest 
grade, the one thing that has in it greatest 
benefit for either teacher or pupil capable of 
growth, and with even greater promise of good 





for the teacher than for the pupil: Good things 
in literature recited at stated periods as regular 
and frequent and long-continued as in the case 
of arithmetic, or spelling, or geography, or any 
other of the ordinary branches of study. 
To-day I have little time for that further than 
to say that I know no one thing that will, as 
the years go by, make you as teachers more 
useful, more influential for good in the school- 
room, more helpful to the children under your 
care, longer remembered with gratitude by 
your best pupils when they have grown old 
enough to judge intelligently of values and 
to decide reientlessly between the tinsel and 
the gold, anc in every way better to live with 
both in your schools and in your homes. It 
means work for the teacher. I know that 
well, but I know equally well that it is work 
well worth the doing for Time and for 
Eternity. 

I am an enthusiast in this direction, they 
say. I accept the word—‘“en,” ‘“theos’— 
“god within.” It is a blessed thing to be 
inspired to good works, enthusiastic. Often 
we dream day-dreams of things in which we 
are interested. Sometimes we dream when we 
are asleep. Prof. Matz tells me of the music 
he hears in his sleep—nothing to equal it in his 
waking hours, nor anything that he recalls in 
his past life so rich in musical memories. 
Does he make it as he dreams it? If he does 
I wish he could put it down, for the world 
would hear it with delight. Or does he im- 
provise, with more than his marvelous waking 
skill, upon some theme that haunts him from 
that wonderful music hall of memory which is 
his? So now and then I dream, not such 
exquisite dreams as his, but of reading page 
after page of books, pathos and humor, prose 
and poetry, sometimes enjoying it keenly, 
again with little interest, and sometimes con- 
demning it. Do we make such things? or 
recall pages seen long ago and now lost to 
active memory? It is an interesting question 
which we are always content to leave unan- 
swered. 

But we laugh at an odd dream, more 
especially if in the line of our waking thought. 
Henry Ward Beecher made me a promise a 
few nights ago in good faith (on my side at 
least), but as yet he hasn’t kept it. It was 
interesting. A half-dozen of us were chatting 
pleasantly together, so it seemed in my dream. 
In the party were Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. 
D. W. Bartine, and two or three others whom 
I do not now recall. Mr. Beecher and Mr. 
Bartine were the life of the little company, 
brimming over with good-nature, and full of 
laughter, wit, and sparkle. They looked 
exactly as of old, as I have seen them often in 
their pulpits, large men, strong faces; their 
hair as they wore it of old, eyes bright, voices 
their own, expression of the face perfect. In 
what spirits they were that night! We all 
seemed on terms of the utmost familiarity, as 
on the footing of old acquaintance. I have 
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heard these men preach often, Mr. Bartine 
forty years ago and Mr. Beecher between 
forty and twenty years, and remember them 
both gratefully, and so they were there as I 
knew them well. During a lull in the conver- 
sation, I said, ‘‘Mr. Beecher, I’m interested in 
good memory work, and I want you to say a 
good word for it.” It seemed to me as if 
there was a large meeting to be held at which 
he was to speak, and where a word from him 
would have weight. He laughed and said 
“T am in sympathy with it, but am too old 
to do much of it.” I replied, “Say what you 
can on the subject, and why you approve it— 
never mind your personal practice.” He 
laughed again, as if at the absurdity of his 
being able to quote so little with accuracy, 
and agreed to do it for he approved it. I 
awoke at once, and while the dream was fresh 
in my mind noted down the conversation. 
Another amusing feature of the case, and 
which I seemed to know very well in my dream, 
is that Mr. Beecher used to say he could 
never remember anything but the prepositions 
that govern the accusative and ablative cases 
in Latin, and these he was accustomed to 
rattle off at breakneck speed, always enjoying 
the fun of it. 

I have for forty years been greatly interested 
in Mr. Beecher, knowing what manner of 
man he was, and seeing the good work he did 
in this country for a generation and longer. 
Once it was my good fortune to be able to 
repay something of the debt of gratitude I 
owe to this remarkable man. Two men whom 
I knew very well had engaged him to lecture 
here in Lancaster. It was just after the famous 
trial had ended. The lecture rate with 
Major Pond was $350. After they had tried 
the sale of cickets for some days with little 
result, they gave it up. I happened to call at 
the book-store of one of them, and, inquiring 
how they were getting along with the Beecher 
lecture, learned that they had just written to 
cancel the engagement, but the letter was not 
yet mailed. I volunteered at once to take the 
place of the man who was about to mail 
the letter, if the other would stand. I owed 
too much to Mr. Beecher to permit such an 
indignity to be put upon him in Lancaster. 
It was so arranged; and on the night originally 
advertised there were more people present 
than ever assembled in Fulton Hall before or 
since to hear a paid lecture. The hall was so 
crowded that it was necessary to seat the stage 
for those who came from Marietta and 
Columbia on a special train that I had the 
railroad authorities run for their accommo- 
dation. I made no canvass, nor asked any 
one to buy a ticket; merely put the facts, 
using printer’s ink freely. In addition to 
complimentary tickets which were given out 
generously, the amount realized from tickets 
sold was $576, the expenses about $530, 
leaving a modest balance. Our purpose was 
not profit of this sort, but to give Mr. Beecher 
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a grand audience and a popular ovation. Such 
it was in every way, and after the lecture he 
had a reception at the Stevens House. He 
told me he would “be glad to speak to a house 
like that every night.” But he never knew 
how near it came to being no house at all, or 
the circumstances attending that lecture en- 
gagement. There are few things in my life 
to which I look back with more satisfaction 
than to this opportunity to honor Mr. Beecher 
—the noble son of Roxana Foote—at a time 
when he was so foully maligned. He was 
another man who was very good to live with, 
in thought and in purpose as in life. 

But I have held you too long upon these 
random thoughts, and perhaps owe you an 
apology for the length of this paper. I 
hasten to close. 

It is doubtless true that no earthly palace 
has ever been built which a truly great man 
would not look down upon. He breathes 
another air and lives in another realm than 
that in which things of sense and matter are 
the be-all and end-all of life. Let us as 
teachers catch as we may for ourselves, and 
infuse among the boys and girls about us 
what we can of this sublime spirit, working 
and living in the school-room and out of it, 
more and more in the thought of those splendid 
lines from “The Chambered Nautilus,”’ which 
close that graphic poem: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

lasing, thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 

sea 
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BY SUPT. E. E. KUNTZ. 


HE first need of much and good reading is 

broader knowledge and a general improve- 
ment educationally. It is generally conceded 
that the most widely read person is the best 
educated person, provided, however, that 
reading is done reflectively. Pupils who read 
most are usually the best informed pupils. 
Outside reading, as furnished by the school- 
room library, will aid the regular class reading, 
especially from the standpoint of interest, and 
help to develop the powers of imagination and 
understanding. 

A collection of interesting and instructive 
books will create a desire for further outside 
reading. Many homes do not have books that 
are interesting to children, and unless some 
means are provided to place the proper kind of 
supplemental reading in the hands of children 
they fail to get the training that will create the 
desire for the proper kind of reading matter. 
It may also encourage the acquisition of home 
libraries. 
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A strong purpose of the library is to enrich 
and enlarge the vocabulary, both of words and 
facts. The child will find new words for ex- 
pressing the same thing, and by observing 
them, gain the use of new words. 

As a lawyer, doctor, minister, teacher, and 
men of other professions have to refer to their 
libraries for material for the work on hand, so 
this library should develop the habit of re- 
ferring to other books besides regular school 
books for material to be used in their lessons. 

With the material that is thus added to the 
regular supply of books, it will add greatly to 
the study of history, geography, humane 
education, biography and the like, thus helping 
to correlate the various subjects. It serves 
also as a source of supply for story telling, 
composition work, special Friday afternoon 
exercises, and for many special occasions. 

Keeping these purposes in mind, the teacher 
can use many and various methods of carrying 
out the plans and thus gain the desired end. 
In the first place the books should be used by 
the teacher for reading to the class, showing 
the pupils how to read and what to read. 
Pupils of all grades like to hear good stories 
well told. These libraries will furnish this 
material. The reading by the teacher to the 
class may be done at stated periods for the 
purpose of relaxation from regular work. At 
any time that the teacher sees a change in the 
daily program will benefit the class, as on a 
dreary day or any other day that the tension 
is very great and the pupils restless, she should 
drop regular work and read for a short time 
from a library book. 

Then there should be times when pupils 
shall have access to the books. During the 
last half hour of the day or session, those 
pupils who have put forth the proper amount 
of effort or who have done satisfactory work 
for the day should use that time to read from 
the books of their choice, while the teacher 
uses the same time to give individual instruc- 
tion to the needy and backward pupils. Dur- 
ing any study period of the day, a pupil who 
has finished the work to the satisfaction of the 
teacher may be allowed a book. 

All pupils at the discretion of the teacher 
may be allowed to take a book home each 
evening for a period of one week, returning it 
each morning so that it is on hand if wanted 
during the day. 

Loss of the book taken home shall be re- 
placed or paid for by the pupil losing it. 
Undue use of abuse shall be paid for in the 
form of fines. 

Each teacher shall keep a record of the books 
loaned to pupils who take them home. In this 
record, keep the name of the book, or number 
books and record the number, the teacher first 
making a list of the books and the number 
corresponding. 

Encourage the free use of the dictionary in 
connection with the reading of these books; 
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this applies to those grades that use the dic- 
tionary. 

Occasionally, instead of the teacher’s read- 
ing to the class, have the pupils take turns at 
reading, and then have those listening re- 
produce, in their own way and words, the 
parts read. This will hold the attention, 
develop the memory, and improve the lan- 
guate and powers of expression. 

Abundant material will be found in these 
books for composition work, especially in the 
higher grades. Subjects may be announced, 
and pupils can use the books as reference and 
source material. 

The better the pupils read the better they 
will talk other subjects and reason in them. 
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LET’S HELP. 





BY JESSIE FIELD. 


LTHOUGH the pastor was kind and 
polite, he seemed very busy that morn- 
ing when we called on him to ask about the 
girls out there in his township. He looked so 
pale and so anxious as we sat talking with him, 
that we thought he must be needing the time 
to work on his sermon for the next day. That 
was why we asked him if he would rather see 
us later for we could just as well go down and 
see the head of the orange packing house about 
the girls who were working there and come 
back to see him again. 

He said that that might be better, for he did 
have some things that he ought to see to right 
away that forenoon, but, he added, that he 
was never too busy to talk over anything that 
might bring a better chance to the young 
people in whom he was so interested. When 
we heard the way he said that, we understood 
why we had been hearing all over the county 
about the influence and helpfulness of this 
man. So we left him, to finish his sermon or 
get a letter off to the bishop or do whatever 
other important things were calling him. We 
went on down to the packing house. 

We found it closed and, since there was to be 
a Women’s Christian Temperance Union In- 
stitute at the church, we decided to go back 
there and wait for it to commence. We sat 
outside by a big Eucalyptus tree for a while, 
but the California sun was so hot that we 
decided to go in. As we opened, the door, we 
saw the pastor, and all at once we understood 
what it was that he had to do that morning. 
He was sweeping out the church, getting it 
ready for the Institute. There was another 
broom and some dust cloths, and we helped. 

When it was all dusted, and the hymn books 
with their worn covers that would curl up 
were put around on every other chair, a lady 
came with some flowers. The church was 


ready for the Institute. The pastor sat down, 
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looking pale and tired, to wait for the program 
to begin, for he must give the opening prayer 
and must make a talk on how the churches 
could co-operate in making California go dry. 
His prayer was an inspiration and his talk 
was filled with the greatness of his vision of 
service, but all the time one thought came to 
me over and over. I knew that some day the 
girls of this township must keep that church 
swept and shining and beautiful. Yes, they 
must do that here and in many other places, 
and somehow they must learn to see all the 
many other ways for helping their churches, 
and seeing, they must serve gladly. Let’s 
work hard to make that time come soon. 


<j 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 








PROF. ERNEST C. MOORE. 


I JUDGE that your experience has been like 

mine. After teaching classes of many 
kinds and helping to train teachers and super- 
vising them in their work I began to have a 
great desire to know quite definitely what I 
was trying to do, what is that we are trying 
to do. So for the last two or three years I 
have been asking myself the question ‘‘What 
is Education?”—and persistently trying to 
find an answer to it. I want to invite you to 
consider the question and some of the answers 
which may be given to it. Let us proceed 
after the fashion of a painter who begins by 
making a daub of color upon his canvas and 
rubs it away until he has left only the outline 
of the picture that he wants. 

The most important thing about any person 
1s what he cares for, what he strives for, what 
he plans and seeks to achieve. What he plans 
and seeks to achieve depends upon his notion 
of things in general, upon what kind of a 
place he believes that this universe is, that is 
upon the kind of philosophy he keeps. Mr. 
Chesterton has it that no matter what our 
walk in life our philosophy is the most im- 
portant thing about us. He says that if a 
landlady is renting a room to a lodger the 
most mportant thing for her to know about 
him is not the size of his bank account or his 
pay envelope, but his philosophy. For while 
his pay envelope or his bank account may be 
large, it may not be a part of his philosophy to 
pay his debts. In which case she should not 
rent a room to him. And that if a general is 
about to fight a battle with an opposing army 
it is important for him to know the size of 
that army and who is in command and it 
possible what its plans of battle are, buf 
much more important for him to know what 
sort of a philosophy beats in the breast of every 
one of the enemies’ soldiers. I have wondered 
if the German leaders have not many times 
since the war began realized that this state- 
ment is true, that the most important thing 
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for them to take account of was the philosophy 
of the French, the English, the Russian and 
the Italian soldiers who oppose them. At any 
rate the most important thing about any 
teacher is his philosophy, his notion of what 
education is and what it is that he is trying to 
do when he attempts to teach his classes and 
educate the young. Can one have a sound 
philosophy of education and be a poor teacher? 
Not if ideas count for anything in our work. 
Can one have a poor philosophy and be a good 
teacher? Again the answer is, not if ideas 
count for anything in our work. But they do 
count for something; they set limits to our 
undertaking; they define our task; they are our 
plans of action. One might as well talk of 
building a house without any plans or any 
notion of what he wants it to look like when 
it is finished as to talk of instructing the young 
without any notion about what that instruc- 
tion should be, how it should be given or what 
it should lead to. Such haphazard efforts 
would not produce a house and such haphazard 
efforts will not and do not result in instruction. 

I want to take two current definitions of 
education which seem to me to be thoroughly 
wrong and to tell you why they are wrong 
and then to offer a definition of education 
which seems to be sound and to show you 
some of the conclusions which follow from it. 
The first definition of education that I want 
to criticise is that education is the imparting 
of knowledge. The view of those who hold 
this definition of education and attempt to 
work by it is that some folks have knowledge 
and others do not and the business of teaching 
consists in taking it from the places where it 
is and putting it into the places where it is 
not. Instruction consists in this transferring 
of knowledge. The trouble with this view is 
that it is universally regarded as bad form to 
say “I learned him reading or geometry,” 
or to use the verb “to teach” with that 
meaning for the reason that in the last analysis 
he must do his learning for himself. I may 
keep a confectioner’s shop and impart or hand 
out candy to you if you come and put your 
money on the counter or I may keep a wood 
and coal shop and shovel coal into your cellar 
if you give me an order, but no one can do 
that with knowledge for knowledge is not that 
sort of thing. It is made up of thoughts and 
thoughts cannot be handed around, or trans- 
mitted through the air or sent from one person 
to another. They are peculiarly personal. 
Each one has his own and never any but his 
own. He can never give them away or get 
any new ones save by generating them within 
himself. They cannot be shared any more 
than toothaches or headaches can. They 
grow out of sensations, perceptions, images, 
memories, conceptions, volitions, etc. Can 
sensations, perceptions, images, memories, 
conceptions and volitions be handed round or 
imparted by one man to another? Can any 
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one share his perception with me or transfer 
his images or his memories to me? 

“But he can tell you about them.” Yes, he 
can tell me about his toothache also, but that 
is a very different thing from imparting his 
toothache to me or sharing it with me. I 
must have a toothache of my own before I 
have any realizing sense of what the toothache 
is and one must have perceptions, images, 
memories and conceptions of his own before 
he can have knowledge of any matter. 

The root of the error that knowledge can be 
imparted is in our current definitions of what 
language is and does for us. We say it ex- 
presses thought, that it is the vehicle of 
thought, that it conveys thought or imparts 
thought. It does nothing of the kind. When 
one listens to a conversation or a lecture 
thoughts do not fly into his mind riding on his 
friend’s words, or accompanying the air dis- 
turbances which the lecturer makes. When 
he reads a book they do not rise in a swarm 
from its pages and lodge in his brain. I 
sometimes put the matter thus to my classes: 
Suppose we leave all the books inside the 
Widener library and take all the folks out and 
then lock and seal the doors. Are there any 
thoughts inside the library? Not a single 
thought—there are only black marks on white 
paper inside there. They are not thoughts, 
for thoughts are live things and exist nowhere 
but in the living minds of thinkers. If 
language conveyed thoughts and I spoke 


Arabic to you since Arabic is a perfectly good ) 


language, you should at once experience the 
thoughts which go along with my words; but 
something else is needed in order that you 
have those thoughts. You have each of you 
had the experience of coming across a new 
word. Did it convey any thought to you? 
The one thing which new words do not do is to 
convey the thought for which they stand. I 
submitted one of them to my classes recently. 
It imparted nothing of its meaning to them 
when they first heard it; it was only a combi- 
nation of sounds. I wanttotryiton you. It 
is a good word, for Shakespeare uses it. I 
wonder if it will convey anything to you. The 
words is thrasonical. Now all the words 
which we use were new to us once and as long 
as they were new they conveyed no thought to 
us. As soon as we could make a meaning for 
them, as soon as we became able, whenever we 
heard them, to attach our own thought to them 
hearing them occasioned thoughts within us. 
They are only sounds which call up thoughts 
within us, but the thoughts they call up are 
our own thoughts, not the thoughts of the 
speaker who utters the word. Sometimes 
they are like his, but more often perhaps they 
are not. The same is true when we read a 
book. It consists only of black marks upon a 
white page. We must apply all the thoughts 
which those marks stand for. Sometimes we 
can do that, often we cannot, but the thoughts 





which we have when we read are always our 
own. They may be like the writer’s. It is 
not easy to tell. For example, when Shake- 
speare used the word honour it is hardly likely 
that his reader thinks the same sort of thought 
on reading it that was in his mind when he 
wrote it. We have our thought of what the 
marks which he put down mean. His most 
careful readers have not been able to deter- 
mine whether we should regard Hamlet as 
sane or insane or both sane and insane. 

Since the thoughts which we have when we 
listen to a conversation or a lecture or read a 
book are our own thoughts—our thought of 
what the speakers’ words mean or what the 
marks in the book signify—the view that 
language imparts thought must be given up. 
But if it does not impart thought what does it 
do? It is nothing but aseries of signals which 
occasion thoughts in the mind of the person 
who is able to make them out or make mean- 
ings to fit them. Language does not impart 
thought, it provokes it or demands thought, 
or arouses thought or excites, stimulates or 
necessitates thought. Instead of saying I 
can or cannot get thought out of this book we 
ought to say I can or cannot make this book 
out. It takes a poet to read a poet. The act 
which the reader performs is always a creating. 
The author through his book supplies the 
raw material for that process, the reader must 
convert the marks which he has put down 
into thoughts. 

Now it is this that makes teaching a fine 
art. If it were simply a process of supplying 
thoughts for others to take it would be a 
relatively simple matter. Instead of that it 
is the most difficult process known to men— 
the process of so working upon other minds 
that they will generate within themselves the 
thoughts which society wishes them to have 
and employs us to produce within them. But 
that is another consideration. It is quite 
clear that the teacher is never an interpreter 
of thought. He is instead a provoker of 
thought, which is Plato’s view of his function. 

Since education cannot impart thoughts, a 
good many folks have taken the position that 
it has a wholly different sort of duty. They 
say that the minds we are born with are very 
imperfect minds, very blunt instruments, that 
they need to be perfected, improved, sharp- 
ened, polished, drawn out, made over, dis- 
ciplined, etc. That the business of education 
is to improve and perfect the mind. That the 
faculties which we bring with us at birth must 
be developed and perfected. That education 
should give us a new memory for our old one, a 
new power of thought for the power of thought 
which we brought with us. A new faculty of 
imagination, observation, will, etc. All this 
sounds quite as plausible as the captivating 
promise of new lamps for old in the famous 
story and many there be that are deceived by 
it. Whatever else education can do or cannot 
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do I am convinced that it is not the business 
of the teacher or any part of his business to 
get inside the mind and do any burnishing or 
repair work there. The notion that that 
sort of thing is what he should try for is a 
monstrous notion. 

There is in the Harvard Club at Boston a 
room which is set apart for the use of the 
graduates of the medical school and over the 
fire place in that room is an inscription, a 
single sentence which contains the whole 
philosophy of the medical profession. It 
reads: ‘‘We dress the wound, God heals it.’’ 
If a devoted teacher should attempt to frame 
a ‘similar motto for the teaching profession 
what form should it take? Something like 
this I think: “We help folks to use their 
minds. God makes them.’ Surely we do 
not create the mind or add any cubits to its 
‘stature. The notion that we do is a pro- 
fanation. 

Now if education is not the imparting of 
knowledge nor the creating or renewing or 
improving or perfecting of mind what is it? 
Let me give you an illustration—A subnormal 
child comes to school. She is feeble-minded, 
let us say, somewhat above the helpless and 
below the normal. The teacher, if she is a 
wise teacher, does not send the child home 
saying “I can do nothing for you.”” Neither 
does she try to impart what she knows to that 
child, much less to convert her mind into a 
normal mind. These things she cannot do. 
But there are certain things which even a 
feeble-minded child can learn todo. She can 
button up her own clothes, comb her hair, keep 
her hands and face clean, sit quietly, learn to 
read, to iron, to sew perhaps, and a number of 
other acts which are socially useful. The 
teacher teaches her to perform these acts. 
Now this pathological case furnishes us just 
the view that we need concerning the normal 
one. Education is always that sort of thing. 
It is the process by which one learns to use 
his own mind in socially profitable ways in 
the making of his own knowledge. 

According to this view knowledge is always a 
kind of skill. It is always a doing and the 
acquiring of it in every kind of school which 
is properly conducted and whose teachers 
understand what they are about is just such a 
process of learning to work with the great 
tools which the human race invented to assist 
it in living, as the blacksmith’s apprentice 
undertakes when he goes to the shop to learn 
the blacksmith’s art. 

This view you see makes a clear cut dis- 
tinction between facts and truths and know- 
ledge. There are many more facts than 
truths and many truths that do not belong to 
the field of knowledge. Every mental hap- 
pening is a fact. My shoe squeaked just 
now, or my pen broke, or a fly buzzed, or a 
leaf fell, or a match went out, or the notation 
of any happening or existence whatever, is a 
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fact. Truth is a different sort of thing. It is 
always a relation between anticipation and 
outcome. I think it is nearly nine o’clock, yes 
the clock is striking now. My conjecture 
was true. Truths always come true, they 
always reveal themselves by verification. But 
the truth that it is now nine o'clock, or that my 
anticipation of today’s weather or my fears 
concerning the suffering the dentist might 
cause me or the length of the opera, have been 
verified, such truths as these do not belong to 
the field of knowledge. That is a higher and a 
holier name that we save to designate that 
much smaller body of facts and truths which 
have persistent survival value. If my books 
are in a heap on the floor and I must arrange 
them on my book shelves I can do so in many 
ways and by noting and following the guidance 
of many different facts. I can arrange them 
by authors or subjects or by the number of 
times the letter a or any other letter or the 
word the or any other word appears in them. 
The number of times the letter a appears is a 
fact and if I think it appears 1,756,569 times 
and by counting them carefully I find out that 
it does, that anticipation becomesatruth. Yet 
never for a moment am I tempted to believe 
that this fact or that truth really belongs to 
the knowledge which I need in order to put 
my books on the shelves. I turn away from 
all such facts and truths and ask simply how 
can I arrange these books so that I can use 
them tomorrow and the next day and every 
day with the greatest ease and facility. 
Knowledge is always that sort of thing. It 
always has a guide book character. Itis that 
body of insights and understandings which 
tells us how to give and take with the things 
and folks that surround us in the most effective 
and enduring fashion. It is always a learning 
to do on our part, always knowledge of—never 
merely knowledge about. 

Now, when I had gotten as far as this in 
working out my answer to the question 
“What is knowledge,” I came upon what was 
to me a very curious fact. Why is it that 
some of our studies have names that end in 
ing and others have names that end in ic, 
ry or y, as for example, reading, spelling, 
writing, logic, geography, history, etc. The 
boy who studies reading or spelling knows 
from the first what it is that he is trying to 
learn to do. The student who studies geo- 
graphy or history is in confusion and so is his 
teacher most of the time as to what it is that 
he is trying to learn todo. Perhaps he is not 
trying to learn to do anything, just getting 
knowledge that he will never thereafter have 
any use for. Then he can quite truthfully say 
with the girl who was asked if she studied 
geography in school, “No, I’m through with 
that.” Life is too short for that kind of 


studying. It must be that we shall have 
occasion to use these studies over and over 
again, that we cannot get along without using 
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them, else our elders would not force us to 
attend to them. If thatis so the reason why 
we study them is the same as our reason for 
studying reading and spelling. If that is the 
case they too should have names that end in 
ing. The student who studies geology is 
learning to geologize, the student who studies 
geography is learning to geographize. The 
student who studied history to _historize. 
Much as you may object to the euphony of 
these locutions, these new names express 
better than the old ones what it is that we are 
trying to do when we pursue these studies. 
Either all studies have these values and this 
persisting significance or they teach us to 
know and only to know and if they do nothing 
more than that they are luxuries in a world 
where things persist because of their value and 
are valued because of our recurrent need for 
them.— Education. 


ia 
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KNOW THE BIBLE. 








UR system of public education in a 
splendid way endeavors to fit for the 
demands of life. Even in the elementary 
schools the child is awakening to the rewards 
of agriculture, to the mechanical arts, to the 
call of industrial centers, to the very processes 
of government itself, yet with all this there is 
too much of worldly doubt, and human sel- 
fishness. Hippocrates’ expression, “Life is 
short; art is long; opportunity fleeting; ex- 
periment uncertain; judgment difficult,” is 
still too much the teaching. The Scriptures 
teach a different lesson; to be good; to think 
good; to do good; to see our brother’s ex- 
cellencies instead of his infirmities. Religion 
is an enormous power and should be utilized 
to moralize men, to control self interest, to 
remedy human selfishness, to make men realize 
that the kingdom of heaven is within, here and 
now. To do these things we must begin with 
the child. The New England Primer of 
1786 taught Biblical history and moral duties 
to our ancestors. If the educators of the 
present day had more of Nehemiah’s vigilance 
and Abraham’s faith we would evolve a 
Universal Primer of Religious Instruction and 
establish it. 

Many years ago the Finnish National 
System of Education was established by Uno 
Cygnaeus. His system claimed attention 
because of its comprehensive stress on moral 
training. He made the Bible a reading book 
because of its fruitful and inspiring ideals. 
“The eyes of the young,” he said, “should be 
open to the wonders and charms of nature, to 
the evolution of mankind as revealed in 
history and to the love of God.” In the Life 
and Letters of Taine is this striking passage: 
“Tf you aspire to go back to the Mey erin rn 
you will be obliged to return to God; i 
wish to know the Beautiful, the Good, ‘in 





True, if you wish to prove that there is a rule 
of conduct for Man, an immutable goal for 
the artist, an absolute certainty for the 
scientist, you will be obliged to examine the 
nature of God, and to believe in him.” Of the 
Bible, Ruskin says, “My mother forced me by 
steady, patient, daily toil to learn long chap- 
ters of the Bible by heart, and to that disci- 
pline, patient, accurate and resolute, I owe 
much of my general power of taking pains.” 
Mr. Ruskin also speaks of the benefit of ini- 
tiation “even by stringent discipline, into the 
laws of moral well-being.” 

Mazzini, speaking to the Italian working 
men said, ‘‘Without God, without a belief in 
law, without the power of self-sacrifice, and by 
straying from the right path in the wake of 
men who have neither faith, nor worship of 
truth, nor the life of apostles, nor anything 
beyond the vanity of their own systems, you 
will never succeed.” From an unknown 
source, I quote the following: “ Parents shall 
compel the child in the day of its obedience 
into habits of hand and eye and mind, which, 
when it is old, shall not, by any strength or any 
weakness be departed from Familiarity with 
the Bible should be a habit of the eye and 
mind.” Daniel Coit Gilman (Johns Hopkins) 
in one of his educational addresses said, “An 
acquaintance with the Bible should be re- 
quired of every school boy. I speak of the 
Bible as the basis of our social fabric, as the 
embodiment of the most instructive human 
experiences, as a collection of poems, histories, 
precepts, laws, and examples, priceless in 
importance to the human race. We can not 
be too mindful, that on education, on morality, 
and religion, the state depends.” 

In the annual report made by President N. 
M. Butler concerning the work of Columbia 
University, the director of the School of 
Journalism pointed out the shocking ignorance 
of Biblical allusions in English literature on the 
part of those who profess to know something 
of literary history. Professor William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale University says: “If I were ap- 
pointed a committee of one to regulate the 
much debated question of college entrance 
examinations in English, I should confine the 
examinations wholly to the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible. I would refuse to allow 
any candidate to enter a university until he 
had satisfactorily an examination on 
the Bible. Priests, atheists, skeptics, de- 
votees, agnostics, and evangelists are all 
agreed that the Bible is the best example of 
English composition that the world has ever 
seen.’ 

These quotations from men of sectarian 
differences surely show that the Bible, looked 
at from any standpoint, whether as revealing a 
“Heavenly Father, who holds nature and man 
alike in the hollow of His hand,” or as pro- 
viding positive moral guidance, or as the con- 
summate example of literary excellence has an 
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essential place in public education. As 
educators we must stay with these leaders of 
thought and work out a response. 

The Bible, full of eastern imagery, of su- 
blime poetry, of fervent melodies! Whoare its 
fifty authors? What is the special message of 
each of its sixty-six books? Its poetry, its 
prophecy, its allegory, have charmed and in- 
fluenced multitudes of illustrious benefactors 
of society from earliest times in every field,— 
history, science, philosophy, philanthropy; 
nor should we forgot the able teachers and 
professors and lecturers of our present day 
institutions whom the Scriptures have in- 
spired for their work, and who in turn are 
“restoring sight to the blind.” 

We can indeed say with one of them, “ Re- 
ligion is neither a dogma, nor a theory, a 
thesis, nor a hypothesis, a category, nor a 
dream. It is a spiritual power.’’ Shall not 
our children have in some degree this same 
inspiration? Just the reading of the Scriptures 
tends to fortify the feebleness of human 
resolutions, and to build into character 
justice, judgment, honesty, prudence, thrift, 
obedience, loyalty, tolerance, self-sacrifice, 
courtesy, sympathy, zeal. Religious training 
in a peculiar manner trains the mind to re- 
flection, that silent power that leads to fixity 
and tenacity of purpose. David said, ‘For 
by thee I have run through a troop; and by 
my God I have leaped over a wall.” Says 
Whittier: 


“We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll 
And weary seekers of the best 
We come back laden with our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the book our mothers read.” 


_— 
> 


ENGLAND'S BELIEF IN EDUCATION 
GROWS 








Sir Oliver Lodge, one of England’s great 
scholars, in addressing the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association at a recent meeting in 
Birmingham, said that England had never 
believed in education; that the future was 
wholly a problem of education; that training 
for the employment is not enough; there must 
be schooling to discipline the intelligence, 
quicken the imagination, and widen the sym- 
pathies. Such education England has desired 
only for a few; in future the nation must see 
that it is given to all. 

The failure of England’s educational system 
has been made plain by the great war. The 
indifference of the working people, their 
unwillingness to assume their proportion of the 
burdens of the struggle, their haggling about 
hours and working conditions, have been a 
terrible handicap to the country. Their lack 
of generous enthusiasm for their country and 
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lack of response to her appeals have been a 
most serious menace. 

Sir Oliver sees the difficulty; the working 
people of Britain have been trained, merely; 
they have not been educated. Education 
with its quickening of intelligence, its broad- 
ening of sympathy and understanding has been 
the lot of the chosen few. The great mass of 
the people have been only trained for their 
jobs. Their vocations have been selected 
for them in childhood and they have been 
put early under the stress of “‘a life career 
motive.” However our sympathies in the 
war may be, we can see with Sir Oliver, that 
England’s failure to educate her people has 
been her awful handicap. 

And just now we are being urged by certain 
voices to seek out and decide upon a life 
career for our young children, and to begin, 
in “prevocational” or similar schools, to 
train them towards their “probable future 
employment.” Shall we begin now to aban- 
don our plan of general education for all 
children up to the age of fourteen, and begin 
to assort and classify them, as England has 
always done, at an early age on the basis of 
assumed future vocation? Shall we find our 
way into this educational path just now, when 
England is beginning to see that to prosper 
she must find a way out of it? We shall do 
well to pause before we abandon that Ameri- 
can school which, among other achievements, 
has for four generations been transforming 
the sons and daughters of the peasant peoples 
n — into American citizens — American 

chool. 
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“OLD FOGEYISM” AND ITS EDUCA- 
TIONAL APPLICATIONS. 





WILLIAM H. PECK. 





HERE is within us all a tendency to repeat 
whatever has been done before. We 
discover ourselves to be humming an old 
tune; we frequently retell the story which has 
done duty on former occasions. It is the 
conservative tendency. Physiologically it is 
the tendency of the nervous currents to run 
along the old paths. The groove in our 
mental apparatus, once made perceptible, 
offers the path of least resistance to the 
entering ideas on the next occasion, and the 
nervous current chooses that path. All habit 
phenomena are accounted for by imagining 
the existence of regular, well worn tracks 
through the system of neurones. 

Biologically, if it were not for this persever- 
ation tendency, life for each one of us would 
begin anew. Nothing would be preserved for 
us from the bodily experiences of former 
generations. The child inherits racial prep- 
aration—a capacity to behave automatically 
or instinctively when presented with certain 
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stimuli. He starts life, in very truth, as the 
“heir of all the ages.” His small body is a 
storehouse, to the storing of which all previous 
generations have been contributing. 

Psychologically this conservative tendency 
is rooted in a feeling of pleasure in the old. It 
is ‘old fogeyism.” It shows itself in young 
children just as much as it does in old people. 
The child shows it in his great love of old 
stories. There is no weariness in repetition, 
but, on the contrary, woe to the unwary teller 
who, on the twentieth repetition of the story, 
varies in any way the purity of the text. And 
what joy, too, does the child—and, indeed, the 
adult—find in the constant repetition of lines 
of a pleasing poem! 

Constant repetition is not unpalatable; the 
smoker does not declare that he has become 
weary of the weed; in any festive gathering 
the demand is always for the old songs. There 
is unmistakable pleasure in carrying out a 
routine; even the most emancipated of men 
is a slave to routine. In school, too, the 
teacher should make use of the conservative 
tendency. ‘Keeping order’’ should depend 
upon it, for “order” is merely the keeping up 
of an established routine. This is not “‘se- 
curing” of order, but the ‘“ maintaining’’ of 
order. Securing order is the same case as 
“discipline’’ or ‘‘discipleship,” or the securing 
of the leadership of a company of people. 

The wise teacher throws the responsibility 
for maintaining an established routine upon 
the pupils themselves; the force maintaining 
order here comes from the children. In this 
connection, the methods in vogue at our 
English public schools may well be noted. 
The teacher, then, must have his own routine, 
his own fixed constitution. If he honours his 
own settled routine, the preservation of it 
may quite safely be left in the hands of the 
class. The teacher, however, must avoid, at 
all costs, frequent deviations from his usual 
practice. If essays are to be brought in every 
Thursday, the day should not be altered to 
Wednesday this week and to Friday next 
week. If, for example, omission of home- 
work be punished, let it be punished regularly 
with the same severity for all pupils, except 
in the case of well understood and just excuses. 
Nothing worries a class so much as alteration 
of the routine; nothing is more powerful in 
setting up a “slack’’ tone or in leading to 
positive disorder. The teacher cannot expect 
the pupils to honour their own exercises if 
he will not. 

Further, perseveration is but the homely 
habit. The only effective way in which a 
man can make full use of his powers is habit. 
Habit is automatic action; and automatic 
actions come in dressing, in walking, and in a 
host of other ways, leaving his mind free for 
higher things. It is no far cry to say that 
civilization itself is based upon such automa- 
tisms. The child must be taught to do things 
thoroughly, thus making automatic or habitual 








the results of previous conquests. He must 
be taught to throw as many of the things of 
life as possible into the care of the homely 
habit. It has been well said that man needs 
to get into the habit of using habits freely. 
Therefore, there is much to be said for the 
drudgery of repetition. It is essential to the 
making of automatisms which, in their turn, 
are necessary if the child is to make real pro- 
gress later on. Let the repetitions, however, 
be disguised in as many ways as possible. 
To take a very simple example. The multi- 
plication table has to be learned thoroughly 
so that it becomes automatic. To ensure that 
it is really known some teachers insist upon 
repetition after repetition of the actual table. 
The result is complete weariness for the suf- 
fering class. Repetition of this kind, “‘length- 
ened sweetness long drawn out,’’ does become 
unpalatable. Instead of this mechanical 
reiteration, give the pupils much practice in 
problems, the working out of which involves 
multiplication. The child enjoys the novel 
elements continually arising in the problems, 
and is also, in the working out, continually 
repeating, and hence making automatic, his 
table. This is vastly different from “mere” 
repetition. There is combined mastery over 
the elements with their freedom of use. 
Teachers must recognize that all people, 
young or old, are “old fogeys” and must be 
“old -fogeys.’’ The teacher’s part is to see 
that the pupils are given those components of 
“old fogeyism’’ which shall make them most 
effective adults. It is his function to set up 
those habits, those automatisms, which shall 
return the greatest interest in due season— 
Educational Times. 


_— 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH OUR 
CHILDREN? 








BY W. H. PYLE. 





NCE upon a time, at a convocation of the 
the University of Missouri, the Dean of 
the School of Engineering addressed the 
students. Speaking on the subject of the 
“New Education,” he outlined a plan of 
training advocated by most modern scientific 
men. There happened to be present a teacher 
of philosophy, who was called upon to say a 
word of greeting to the students. His word 
of greeting was to say that the kind of edu- 
cation advocated in the preceding address was 
no good. He himself advocated a different 
kind of education, one in which the humanities 
formed a large part. 

Shortly after hearing this debate between 
the engineer and the philosopher, I had the 
opportunity of visiting two schools, one of 
which carried out the ideas of the philosopher, 
the other the ideas of the engineer. In one 
of these schools, the high school had four 
years of Latin, four years of German, four 
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years of English, four years of history, and 
practically no science. In the other high 
school, there was much science,—botany, 
zoology, chemistry, physics, physical geo- 
graphy, and elementary geology and as- 
tronomy. There was little attention paid to 
language or literature. Below the high school 
there was nature study in every grade, and 
much manual and practical work. In the 
other school, there was none of this work in 
the grades. This wide difference in curricu- 
lums is a common thing over the country. 
City superintendents have a great deal of 
liberty in this regard, and each gets up a cur- 
riculum to suit his own fancy and prejudice. 

Are there no principles on which a curri- 
culum can be based? Must the studies pur- 
sued by the children in one city depend upon 
the prejudice and bias of the superintendent, 
while in a neighboring town the children are 
pursuing quite a different course of study 
because it depends upon the prejudice of a 
different man? There ought to be such 
principles if only we can find them and agree 
upon them. If we can get clearly in mind, 


the aim of education, we can formulate the 


principles on which the studies should be 
selected. Let us consider the matter from 
three points of view: (1) What is the attitude 
of those who support the public schools,—the 
men who pay the taxes and who are the fathers 
of the children? (2) What do we learn from 
history as to the origin of the public school in 
thiscountry? (3) What is the meaning of the 
long period of infancy in the human race? 

There is no doubt about the opinion of the 
men who by taxing themselves, support the 
schools. The patron of the school sends his 
children to school to be fitted for life. He 
expects the schools to do something for the 
child that will help it to live out its life better 
than would be possible without such training. 
Everyone who.sends his child to school expects 
something to be done to it that will prepare it 
for life. 

If we look into the history of the public 
schools in this country, we find that they were 
instituted to help out the home in preparing 
the children for life. The function of the 
school was to teach reading, writing, spelling 
and arithmetic. These studies merely sup- 
plemented the work of the home, which con- 
stituted the main part of education. 

If we ask the meaning of infancy, we find 
some such answer as that of John Fiske. Its 
biological meaning is preparation for adult 
life. Infancy is essentially a human charac- 
teristic. The lower animals have practically 
noinfancy. They grow quickly into maturity; 
their instincts prepare them to meet the situ- 
ations which will confront them. Their 
inherited mechanism takes care of their wants. 
They learn little during their whole lifetime; 
their automatic responses suffice for their 
lives. But such is not the case with human 
children. The complexity of their adult life 
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is almost infinite. Their instincts do not 
enable them to meet all the situations that 
will confront them. Nature has therefore 
developed in the human race by natural 
selection, a long period of infancy for the 
formation of habits necessary for adult life. 
This is called the period of plasticity, when it is 
possible to form, almost any kind of habit, 
almost any kind of response. 

All three considerations point to the same 
conclusion. The schools are an institution 
which man has created for the purpose of 
preparing the children for their adult life. In 
primitive times this preparation was accom- 
plished by the older people of the tribe, more 
or less informally. The children were taught 
to do the simple things necessary for their 
existence,—to shoot, to fish, to fight. This 
conclusion, that education is preparation, is 
axiomatic, self evident, and needs no proof to 
the average man. But there are a few edu- 
cators at the present time who think other- 
wise. They claim that the schools are not to 
fit for life but to supply the immediate needs 
of the child. Now, this is not a philosophical 
question. It is not a question to be settled by 
argument. It is to be settled by an appeal to 
the facts. The schools are a very definite 
institution supported by definite taxation by 
real men. The way to find out what the 
schools are for is to ask the men who establish 
and support them. The millions of dollars 
paid out to support the schools are not paid 
for the immediate needs of the child but for his 
future needs. The immediate needs can be 
better satisfied with almost no money. Let 
one ask a child and find out. A boy may need 
a few cents for marbles, or a base ball and bat 
or a fish hook. But the whole cost of the 
equipment demanded by the immediate needs 
of the boy will not be as much as that of a 
grammar of a geography. And there will be 
no expense at all for school house and grounds. 
The schools can be for the immediate needs of 
the child only in the sense that his immediate 
needs are to prepare for the strenuous life of 
the adult man or woman. And even so it is 
the immediate need as seen by the parent and 
not as seen by the child. The fact is that 
instead of the school being for the immediate 


“needs of the child, they are rather to create 


and establish new needs, new ideals. Thechild 
must be born again, as the Scripture puts it. 
The old individual instincts must be subdued. 
The higher aspects of human nature must be 
developed and strengthened. 

If we are clear, then, that the schools are to 
prepare for life, the next question is, how can 
they best do this? While we ask the taxpayer 
why he supports the schools, he is not the one 
to ask how the object of the school can be 
attained. That isa question for the specialist. 
If the farmers in a certain township should 
raise the question of the desirability of building 
a bridge over a river, they would settle it by a 
vote. Having decided in favor of a bridge, 
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they would consult an engineer as to the best 
place to put it, the best kind of bridge, etc. 
In like manner, having decided that we want 
schools to help us prepare our children for their 
adult lives, we consult the educational expert 
as to the best manner of doing this. The 
principles involved, having to do with the 
nature of the child, are chiefly psychological. 
The attitude of psychology is about as follows: 
The child must acquire knowledge of the 
world in which he is to live, and must acquire 
skill in doing the things that must be done as a 
man or woman. The child must acquire 
knowledge of the world and form habits and 
ideals of action. Since an ideal is but an 
habitual way of meeting a well defined situ- 
ation, or an attitude habitually taken toward a 
well-defined situation, the terms knowledge 
and habit just about cover the purpose of the 
school. But what knowledge and what kinds 
of skill are most needed by the future man and 
woman? Let us see. To answer this ques- 
tion, we must analyze more closely the nature 
of the child’s adult life. We find that the 
man lives a life as a citizen, as a member of 
the state. For this life, the child can be 
prepared by a study of history, civics and 
literature. To be an intelligent citizen, the 
individual must know the nature and needs of 
the state, its history and its ideals. It is very 
necessary that in a democracy, these ideals be 
made very definite. Througha study of civics, 
our country’s history and the biography of the 
men who have made our country’s history, 
democratic ideals can be built up. While the 
knowledge is being gained and the ideals 
formed, proper civic habits must be estab- 
lished. 

The individual also lives a life as a member 
of society. For this life, he must know how to 
read and write and speak. For the business 
life with his fellows, he will need arithmetic and 
certain other mathematical knowledge and 
skill. To get along with his fellows, he must 
receive a moral training. We need not take 
space here to defend the necessity for these 
elemental and fundamental abilities. They 
will be admitted by all. They will always 
remain the central and important part of 
education, constituting, as they do, the means 
of communication, the means of getting 
knowledge and of keeping in constant relation 
with his fellows. Language is one of the 
prime necessities in the present life of man, 
and the mastery of language, written and 
spoken, must always be an important work 
of the school. Morals and manners are im- 
portant both from the point of view of society 
and of the state. Common knowledge, com- 
mon literature and common ideals to form the 
background of our social as well as our political 
life, are a necessity. The Highest Duty as 
Well as Opportunity of the School is to Im- 
plant These Common Ideals to Form the 
Background of Our Common Life, Together in 
Our Democracy. These ideals are of justice, 





honor, integrity, honesty, industry, perse- 
verance, sympathy, co-operation. Our soli- 
darity, our unity and our loyalty are depend- 
a _— common knowledge, traditions and 
ideals. 

The child is to live a life in the natural world 
as well as in a political and social world. This 
is the world of physics and chemistry, astro- 
nomy and biology. For this life certain 
knowledge and skill are demanded. An 
elementary knowledge of the physical prin- 
ciples of the world in which we live is a neces- 
sity for an intelligent life, therefore a know- 
ledge of the physical and chemical principles 
of the natural world as a legitimate part of the 
work of the school. For an intelligent life in 
this natural world a certain knowledge of 
animals and plants and their mutual relations 
is a necessity. Our living depends upon a 
successful manipulation of animals and plants, 
and a knowledge of the fundamentals of their 
life and relationships is necessary to all 
people. Of course, the details should be 
mastered only by those devoted to special 
pursuits, but a certain amount of general 
knowledge is necessary for all. 

To promote our health and well being, we 
must know ourselves, we must therefore study 
physiology and hygiene. The main facts 
about disease and the prevention of disease, 
sanitation and ventilation are a general neces- 
sity, not only for individual happiness but for 
the general welfare. 

From the point of view of society in general, 
the schools are to prepare us to make a living, 
but from the point of view of the individual, 
they are also to prepare him to enjoy life. 
Life must be made pleasant and meaningful. 
The individual not only wants to live, he 
wants to enjoy life. It is therefore the duty 
of the school not only to teach us to live, but 
to teach us how to enjoy life and give us a high 
conception of enjoyment. While from the 
social point of view the object of the school is 
to help the individual to achieve social effi- 
ciency, from the individual’s point of view, 
there is something beyond social efficiency. 
Why do we need to get control of the forces of 
the world? Whydoweneed knowledge, ideals 
and habits? To make a living and to get on 
together. Very well, but why do we need to 
make a living? Why do we need to get on 
together? The only answer is from the point 
of view of individual happiness. The in- 
dividual does not care to live if the life is not 
pleasurable. So the schools must prepare us 
to make a living and to live. The one is 
just as much their duty as the other. What 
can the schools do to make life more worth 
while? Many things. The first thing is to 
give the child literature and, to develop the 
ability to get pleasure out of literature. In 
the schools and the home, the great literature 
of all ages should be given to the child. 
Literature contains the thoughts, the achieve- 
ments and the ideals of the men of the past. 
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Mastery of this literature leads to fitness for 
life in the state, in society and besides is a 
source of great pleasure. Music and other 
forms of art justified as being sources of 
pleasure. The main justification of nature 
study and much of science is individual happi- 
ness, not economic gain. Some modern edu- 
cators do not see this. Much of the recent 
work in colleges of agriculture has in mind 
only the material success of the farmer. What 
the farmer needs now is spiritual education. 
He needs to have his horizon enlarged. He 
needs to have his possibilities of enjoyment 
extended. His world is narrow. It should 
be enlarged. It should include the plant 
world, the animal world, the art world, the 
music world, the world of literature. In the 
public schools, we take a great deal of time to 
teach the children to read, and still as men and 
women, they do not read. Few men read seri- 
ous books. The high school is largely at fault 
here. Every branch of study should be made 
to justify itself. This justification should be 
future service in contributing to economic suc- 
cess or individual happiness. There should 
be no vagueness. The use should be clear and 
well established. The mathematics course 
should be overhauled, pruned down and re- 
constructed. Foreign languages should be 
eliminated from every American high school, 
and instead, the time should be devoted to 
getting the world’s great literature in English 
and English translations. All there is in a 
piece of literature is the story which it tells, 
the ideas which it contains and the art with 
which it tells the story. In the case of poetry, 
this is the metrical structure. The story, 
consisting in ideas can be expressed in any 
language. In a translation, the original 
author’s art, as far as language structure is 
concerned, is lost, and instead of the author’s 
art, we have the translator’s art. But the 
American child can get along with the art of 
English verse, and need not learn a foreign 
language just to get poetic art. We can 
manage to get through life with English and 
American verse. A four year course in Latin 
gives a person little ability to read the lan- 
guage, and the actual literature read in these 
four years could be read in a few evenings, if 
read in translation. The teaching of foreign 
languages in our public schools can not be 
justified, if we are to consider the relative 
returns for the time expended. Four years 
put on a foreign language is one-fourth of the 
high school course. 
one-fourth of the time of our boys and girls to 
teach them a foreign language? Certainly 
not, if we are to consider the relative values of 
things. We can, however, justify the spend- 
ing of four years on English literature and 
translations of other literature. But surely, 
the other three-fourths of the high pupil’s time 
should be given to a study of science, art, 
music, mathematics, and vocational studies. 


Can we afford to take. 
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In summary: If we are to take the future 
needs of the child as a basis on which to con- 
struct a curriculum, we should have the 
children study civics, history, biography, and 
to some extent, literature, as a preparation for 
civic life; as a preparation for social life there 
should be reading, writing, arithmetic, liter- 
ature, and proper moral habits should be 
formed ; there should be a study of elementary 
physics, chemistry, biology and to some 
extent, geography, and skill acquired in the 
manipulation of materials and instruments as 
a preparation for controlling the material, 
physical world; there should be literature, 
music, art, nature study, and to some extent, 
science, as preparation for the appreciation of 
life. Having determined on a curriculum, 
we have next to ascertain how and when it 
is to be taught. This is the question of 
method, with which we are not here concerned. 
—Missouri School Journal. 
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WHY WE ARE FIGHTING FOR MANY. 








HE Committee on Public Information at 
Washington has issued this statement 

by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior, as to the objects sought by the 


United States in its war activity. It is clear, 
direct and comprehensive. 
Ours is a war of self-defense. We did not 


wish to fight Germany. She made the 
attack upon us, not upon our shores, but on 
our ships, our lives, our rights, our future. 
For two years and more we held to a neutrality 
that made us apologists for things which out- 
raged man’s common sense of fair play and 
humanity. 

At each new offense—the invasion of 
Belgium, the killing of civilian Belgians, the 
attacks on Scarborough and other defenseless 
towns, the laying of mines in neutral waters, 
the fencing off of the seas—and on and on 
through the months we said: 

“‘This is war—archaic, uncivilized war, 
but war! war! All rules have been thrown 
away; all nobility; man has come down to the 
primitive brute. And while we cannot justify 
we will not intervene. It is not our war.” 

Then why are wein? Because we could not 
keep out. The invasion of Belgium, which 
opened the war, led to the invasion of the 
United States by slow, steady, logical steps. 
Our sympathies evolved into a conviction of 
self-interest. Our love of' fair play ripened 
into alarm at our own peril. We talked in 
the tongue and in the spirit of good faith and 
sincerity as honest men should talk, until we 
discovered that our talk was construed as 
cowardly and Mexico was called upon to 
invade us. We talked as men would talk who 
cared alone for peace and the advancement of 
their own material interests,. until we dis- 
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covered that we were thought to be a nation 
of mere money makers, devoid of all char- 
acter. Until, indeed, we were told that we 
could not walk the highways of the world 
without permission of a Prussian soldier; that 
our ships might not sail without wearing a 
striped uniform of humiliation upon a narrow 
path of national subservience. We talked as 
men talk who hope for honest agreement, not 
for war, until we found that the treaty torn to 
pieces at Liege was but the symbol of a policy 
that made agreements worthless against a 
purpose that knew no word but success. 

And so we came into this war for ourselves. 
It is a war to save America—to preserve self- 
respect, to justify our right to live as we have 
lived, not as some one else wishes us to live. 
In the name of freedom we challenge with 
ships and men, money and an undaunted 
spirit that word ‘Verboten,’ which was 
written upon the sea and upon the land. 

For America is not the name of so much 
territory. It isa living spirit, born in travail, 
grown in the rough school of bitter experience, 
a living spirit which has purpose and pride and 
conscience,—knows why it wishes to live and 
to what end, knows how it comes to be re- 
spected of the world, and hopes to retain that 
respect by living on with the light of Lincoln’s 
love of man as its Old and New Testament. 

It is more precious that America should live 
than that we Americans should live. And this 
America, as we now see, has been challenged 
from the first of the war by the strong arm of 
power that has no sympathy with our purpose 
and will not hesitate to destroy us if the law 
that we respect, the rights that are to us sacred 
or the spirit that we have, stand across her 
set will to make this world bow before her 
policies, backed by her organized and scientific 
military system. The world of Christ—a 
neglected but not rejected Christ—has come 
again face to face with the world of Mahomet 
who willed to win by force. 

With this background of history and in this 
sense then we fight Germany— 

Because of Belgium—invaded, outraged, 
enslaved, impoverished Belgium. We cannot 
forget Liege, Louvain and Cardinal Mercier. 
Translated into terms of American history, 
these names stand for Bunker Hill, Lexington 
and Patrick Henry. 

Because of France—invaded, desecrated 
France, a million of whose heroic sons have died 
to save the land of Lafayette. Glorious, 
golden France, the preserver of the arts, the 
land of noble spirit—the first land to follow 
our lead into republican liberty. 

Because of England—from whom came the 
laws, traditions, standards of life and inherent 
love of liberty which we call Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, We defeated her once upon the 
land and once upon the sea, but Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa and Canada are free 
because of what we did. And they are with 
us in the fight for freedom of the seas. 
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Because of Russia—new Russia; she must 
not be overwhelmed now. Not now, surely, 
when she is just born into freedom; her 
peasants must have their chance; they must 
go to school to Washington, to Jefferson and 
to Lincoln until they know their way about in 
this new, strange world of government by the 
popular will. 

Because of other peoples, with their rising 
hope that the world may be freed from govern- 
ment by the soldier. 

Weare fighting Germany because she sought 
to terrorize us and then to fool us. We could 
not believe that Germany would do what she 
said she would do upon the seas. We still 
hear the piteous cries of children coming up 
out of the sea where the Lusitania went down. 
And Germany has never asked forgiveness of 
the world. We saw the Sussex sunk, crowded 
with the sons and daughters of neutral nations. 
We saw ship after ship sent to the bottom— 
ships of mercy bound out of America for the 
Belgian starving; ships carrying the Red 
Cross and laden with the wounded of all 
nations; ships carrying food and clothing to 
friendly, harmless, terrorized peoples; ships 
flying the Stars and Stripes—sent to the 
bottom hundreds of miles from shore, manned 
by American seamen, murdered against all 
law, without warning. We believed Ger- 
many’s promise that she would respect the 
neutral flag and the rights of neutrals and we 
held our anger and outrage in check. But 
now we see that she was holding us off with 
fair promises until she could build her huge 
fleet of submarines. For when spring came 
she blew her promise into the air, just as at the 
beginning she had torn up that ‘scrap of 


paper.’ & 


THE TEACHER'S VOICE. 








lars good teacher frequently takes an 

inventory of her stock in trade. In 
other words, says Prof. C. M. Sanford, pro- 
fessor of Reading and Public Speaking in the 
Illinois State Normal University, she stands 
aside and watches herself pass by. In this 
self-examination she is very careful that noth- 
ing of importance escapes her notice. Careful 
as the average teacher is I fear there is often a 
tendency to overlook the importance of the 
voice. Recently I heard a teacher make the 
following statement, ‘Oh, I get so tired of 
hearing my own voice,” and to be frank, I did 
not wonder, for there was so little in it that 
was musical, and so much that was unpleasant. 
If the teacher became tired of her own voice, 
how - you think the children were affected 
by it 

7 once knew a teacher who was a failure in 
discipline. Since she was energetic and her 
scholarship good, it was difficult to ascertain 
the reason for her failure. One day upon 
leaving her room after having spent two peri- 
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ods in it, I found that my nerves were so on 
edge that I could hardly contain myself. The 
pupils had been good and the work of the room 
had gone smoothly and yet I was so irritated. 
It was not until the next day that I solved the 
mystery. The fact in the case was that the 
teacher’s voice had gotten on my nerves. 
where I would her shrill, nervous, jerky tones 
followed me. Later when I talked with her 
about it, she found little difficulty in modu- 
lating and enriching her tones. You can 
imagine the effect of the change upon the 
pupils, for behold her problem of discipline 
was solved. 

Another case comes to my mind. It is that 
of a teacher who was failing because she 
seemed unable to get work out of the pupils. 
Stagnation pervaded the very atmosphere of 
the room. The pupils were listless and indif- 
ferent. The cause was not hard to find. The 
teacher spoke in a monotone and her rate of 
movement was uniform. Later when this 
teacher was able to put a little color in her 
voice, and was able to change her rate of 
movement, the pupils responded and a large 
part of the monotony vanished. 

Still another case. A boy came to the 
Normal School with many crudities of speech. 
It was evident that he had come from a home 
decidedly lacking in culture. When the 
teachers began working with him, instead of 
receiving their suggestions and attempting to 
overcome his slovenly speech, he went on in 
the even tenor of his way. Later when he 
became principal in a small town his slovenly 
speech lost him the respect of the very best 
people in town. 

Examples might be multiplied but I think 
the point is plain. We cannot ignore the 
importance of the teacher’s voice. As 
teachers, then, we are to do our best to develop 
good, clean-cut, expressive voices. 

But you ask how are we do this? In the 
first place we must learn to breathe properly. 
But few of us keep enough air in our lungs to 
make speaking easy. I once knew a minister 
who at the close of each sermon was completely 
exhausted, due to the fact that most of the 
time he spoke with his lungs practically 
empty. He insisted that his mind was so 
occupied with what he had to say that he 
forgot to take in breath. (Try reading a 
paragraph with your lungs empty and then 
again with them full and note the difference.) 
Not until we learn to group our words better, 
and catch our breath between groups will we be 
able to speak with ease. 

Then too many of us do not know how to 
breathe. We confine our breathing to the 
upper lobes of the lungs, forgetting that the 
voice is sustained by the air that comes from 
the lower lobes. Remembering that the lungs 
are the great pumping-station that gives 
beauty and richness to the voice we should 
see to it that we really breathe. But to 
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breathe properly we must do away with all 


constrictions. We must not fetter the dia- 
phragm. 

As so many have formed faulty habits of 
breathing it may be well to consider methods 
of acquiring habits of correct breathing, 
Since we are more likely to breathe properly 
when lying flat upon the back, our first breath- 
ing exercises should be taken in this position. 
While in this position we should inhale until 
we feel like yawning and then exhale quickly, 
This should be continued for at least ten 
minutes each morning and evening for a couple 
of weeks or more. Then take the same exer- 
cise in a standing position, and note whether 
the movement of the diaphragm is upward or 
outward. If it is outward in all likelihood you 
are breathing properly. When once you have 
learned to breathe properly standing, it is 
better to take your breathing exercises while 
walking in the open air. 

The next task, after learning to support 
the tone through correct breathing, is correctly 
toliberate the tone. In liberating the tone the 
first obstacle we are likely to confront is ‘The 
set jaw.” By the set jaw I mean the jaw that 
refuses to open properly. In watching a great 
singer have you noticed how widely she opens 
her mouth? Had she failed to do this it 
would have been impossible to set free those 
beautiful tones. Precisely the same is true 
of the speaker. To acquire the habit of open- 
ing the mouth properly sound the following 
with the mouth as wide open as possible: ah, 
oh, hong, kong, ding, dong, bell. 

In liberating or setting free the tone, the 
tongue also is likely to be in the way. Too 
often the tongue, instead of lying flat in the 
lower part of the mouth, curves up and partly 
closes the opening of the throat. With the | 
aid of a mirror examine your throat as you | 
sound ak. Can you see the entire back part | 
of your throat or is the tongue so curved up- 
ward as to hide the throat? If the latter is the 
case you may be sure that your tongue is an 
“unruly member” and needs attention. The 
precise attention that it needs is this. As you 
sound ah, place a pencil on the tongue and 
hold it down in place. Do this several times 
each day for a time, and soon you will be 
able to hold the tongue in place without the 
aid of a pencil. The increased volume and 
richness of tone that will result, will amply 
reward you for your effort. 

Strange as it may seem, the throat itself 
may so contract as to interfere with the 
proper liberation of the tone. This contrac- 
tion is usually due to nervousness, for as a 


rule nervous tension is recorded in muscular | 


tension. Though it is extremely difficult for 
the average person to speak or read in public 
without nervousness, it is very unfortunate 
when this tension is recorded in the muscles of 
the throat. To overcome this tendency the 
following exercise is valuable. Think how 
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sleepy you. are and how much you desire to 
yawn. As you do this combine the yawn with 
the sound of ah, being careful to make the 
sound as far back in the throat as possible. 
This exercise when repeated for some time is 
sure to so open the throat as to greatly reduce 
the tension and enrich the tones. 

In this brief article I have attempted to 
touch merely the margin of this great subject. 
I hesitate, however, to go further at this time, 
fearing that I may outline so much work that 
you will become discouraged and attempt none 
of it. In closing permit me to ask, do you 
appreciate the importance of a good voice? 
I shall not ask you to state the extent of your 
appreciation; this will be shown by your atti- 
tude toward the exercises I have given. I 
have confidence in these exercises not because 
I originated them, for I did not. I received 
them from another as you are receiving them 
from me; but it is because they have done so 
much for me and my classes that I pass them 
on.—School News and Practical Educator. 


in 


DEAN WEST ON NEW IDEALS. 


EAN WEST, of the Graduate School at 
Princeton University, is busily engaged 
these days in inculcating the very great value 
of the old cultures in education, and he sees in 
the signs of the times not only that educators 
are coming back to their old moorings, but 
that there is a greater seriousness in American 
life by reason of the war. He believes this 
can be turned to good account by educators 
generally, since it is a return to the better 
spirit of our forefathers, especially to their 
ideas and ideals in the matter of duty and dis- 
cipline and devotion to them. Writing in the 
Evening Post on this issue, Dean West says, 
referring to those who object to the old formal 
disciplines of tried educational methods: 
“Pay no attention to the nonsense which 
is being dished up to us. No democratic 
nation can live without self-control; no 
man or woman can live well without it. 
There is no self-control without self-restraint. 
There is no self-restraint in the history of 
human experience which does not depend 
upon the ideas of discipline and duty. His- 
tory has written again and again in volume 
after volume the truth that in the world’s 
conflict the undisciplined mind is generally 
beaten. There is no winning the best success 
without first conquering ourselves. This is 
the verdict of the wise men of all ages.” 
Doctor West reasons well. His words have 
a wartime fitness. England has had to start 
a duty and discipline movement, and in our 
schools and civilian life we must set up the 
moral and mental equivalents of the duties 
and the disciplines of those who are defending 
us in the war. The Dean could point also 











to Russia as a country that is suffering from 
too much informal discipline complicated with 
illiteracy. The informalists in this country 
should get short shrift in any system of 
equipped education today. We need the 
disciplined mind in a disciplined body in all 
walks of life, and need it badly — Public Ledger. 
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“LANGUAGE DEMONS.” 








BY B. E. MYERS. 





Two years ago, at the suggestion of Profes- 
sor W. Franklin Jones of the University of 
South Dakota, I began compiling a list of the 
most frequent errors in oral and written 
language. Many teachers of the state, par- 
ticularly those of Redfield and Deadwood, 
contributed lists and information. From 
these lists I scored and classified 10,000 errors. 
These errors were, of course, widely distri- 
buted, but it is worth noting that forty-three 
items often repeated constituted 8,175 cases 
or nearly eighty-two per cent. of the total 
errors scored, and that thirteen of these items 
constituted 4,825 cases or more than forty- 
eight per cent. of all errors scored. 

Following Professor Jones’s terminology in 
spelling, these forty-three items may well be 
called “language demons,” and the thirteen 
items may be called “language archdemons.” 

Verbs (twenty items, 4,200 cases, forty-two 
per cent. of all)—‘‘Ain’t” “began’’-“begun” 
“can”-“may,” “came’”’-“‘come,” “don’t’’- 
“doesn’t,” “did”’-“‘done,”’ “ate” (or “et”’)- 
“eaten,” “sit” for “get,” “aot.” “went’’- 
“gone,” “hadn’t ought,” “kin” for “can,” 
“‘lie’-“lay”-“‘laid,” “of”’ for “have” (He 
could of gone), “ran’’-“run,” “saw’’-‘‘seen,” 
“set” for “sit” or “sat,” “shall’’-“‘will,” 
“was’’-“‘were,”’ “wuz.” 

Pronouns (ten items, 1,350 cases, 13.5 per 
cent. of all)—Double nominative (John he 
went), “em” for “them,” ‘“‘he’’-“him,” “I” 
for ‘‘me” after preposition or transitive verb 
“me” for “I” after copulative verb, possessive 
case mispelled (‘‘it’s,” ‘‘their’s’’), “‘them” for 
“those,” “‘their’’-‘‘there’”’-“‘they’re,”’ “they” 
for “he” (If any one does not have a book, 
they should sit with another person). 

Miscellaneous (thirteen items, 2,600 cases, 
twenty-six per cent. of all)—‘‘a”-“an,” ad- 
jective and adverb confused, “and” used too 
frequently, “awful,” capital letter, double 
negative, “in’” for “ing,” ‘“‘jist,” period, 
“that there,” “this here,” “well” or “w’y” 
beginning oral sentence, “yah” for “‘yes.” 

The “Archdemons” (thirteen items from 
foregoing lists, 4,825 cases, 48.2 per cent. of 
all)—“‘Ain’t,”” capital letter, ‘‘did’’-“‘done,’, 
double negative, double nominative, “git,” 
in’ ” for “ing,” oh? for “have,” period’ 
“saw’’-‘‘seen,” “that there” or “this here,” | 
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““was’’-‘‘were,”’ “well’’ or wy. 
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Poor sentence structure was not abulated in 
this research, but it is a frequent error that 
needs careful attention in all grades. 

The lists show that the following sources are 
responsible for most of the errors:— 

1. Confusion of the past and the perfect par- 
ticiple of verbs. 

2. Number of agreement of verbs and sub- 
jects. 

3. Choice of auxiliary verbs. 

4. Confusion of nominative and accusative 
case forms of pronouns. 

5. Number agreements of pronouns and 
antecedents. 

6. Mispronunciations, colloquialisms, vul- 
garisms, etc., in all parts of speech. 

The lists further show that gender, person, 
tense, mode, voice and many other gram- 
matical properties do not figure in the errors. 

The research seems to show that practically 
all the errors are found in the first grade and 
that they nearly all persist through succeeding 
grades. Verbs show the least improvement 
and mispronunciation shows the greatest im- 
provement. 

Teachers have apparently deemed the field 
of bad English confused and hopeless, and 
their efforts toward correction have been scat- 
tered and futile. It is mere waste to spend 
time and energy upon possible errors that 
actually are never or seldom made, and at the 
same time neglect to centre attention upon the 
few “demons” that are responsible for eighty- 
two per cent. of the incorrect English. It 
would seem that persistent effort to eliminate 
these known errors ought to result in a distinct 
improvement in the pupil’s language. 


_— 


A ROUND TABLE NUMBER. 





MRS. JOSEPHINE GREENWOOD. 


EVERAL years ago a few principals 
gathered together for a conference with 
Superintendent Greenwood, and Assistant 
Superintendent Longan on Arithmetic. It 
was a very informal meeting at which the ut- 
most: good fellowship prevailed. As secre- 
tary, I took the notes of the meeting. Read- 
ing them over after this lapse of time they 
seem interesting both from their characteristic 
quality and from their content. 

Mr. Greenwood: There are in arithmetic 
three kinds of number concepts employed as a 
working basis: (a) Concepts of magnitude; 
(b) concepts of number; (c) concepts arising 
out of ratios or relations, obtained from the 
use of arbitrary or natural units of measure- 
ment. 

Mr. Logan: The study of number should 
develop in an objective way its parts and its 
factors and their interrelations; also, the 
simplest fractional expressions of the parts 
together with their relations as expressed by 
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addition, subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision. 

Miss Barley: The development of number 
calls into exercise the mental powers of dis- 
crimination,—comparing ideas, discerning ab- 
stractions, generalization and _ relations,— 
drawing inferences, and making judgments. 
Each step taken should lead directly to some 
other principle or process immediately above 
it to form a higher connection, or to some 
useful and necessary fact, relation or combina- 
tion that will facilitate the learner’s progress 
in the future. 

Mrs. Heermans: In a course of arithmetic, 
in its primary stage, there should be enough 
measurement, counting and comparison ‘to 
furnish image cores or concept germs or an 
apperceptive mass, of number and form. 

The symbols of number must become the 
tools of measurement as the learner passes 
from the elementary stages of concrete work, 
so that by means of considerable practice with 
these tools, as tools, he learns to handle them 
with ease and accuracy. 

Mr. Longan: Instruction during the num- 
ber stage of advancement serves not only to 
impart arithmetic, but leads to an under- 
standing of the fundamental processes,—not 
the how of them, but their significance and 
meaning. 

Mr. Markley: In the study of small num- 
bers the work should be continued until the 
child has a fair understanding of them. The 
most of this knowledge is secured by drills 
which should follow the concrete development. 

Mr. Greenwood: Experience has demon- 
strated that pupils should begin number work 
outside of mere counting, by using concrete 
material, such as yard sticks, foot rules, 
liquid measure, the scales and weights of 
avoirdupois weight, the time table, etc., in 
order to fix this kind of knowledge firmly and 
permanently in the learner’s mind. Such 
information and practice give content and 
interest to the work. 

Mr. Robinson: A full conception of num- 
ber comes through repetition and drill and 
is the result of growth co-ordinate with that 
of mental development. 

Miss Barley: In teaching number, it is 
essential that the objects selected as measures 
should be chosen with some care. Those 
that will easily combine in some higher unit 
of measure serve best for illustration, for by 
this means the parts and relations of number 
can be most clearly shown. 

Mrs. Heermans: The method in the subject 
at this, or any stage, should exactly fit a cor- 
responding stage of development in the child. 
Apperception is necessarily incomplete. The 
past experience of the child must be utilized. 
Sense perception in the child is limited by the 
interpreting power of his present acquire- 
ments. Objective work is a necessary means, 
preferably through the quantitative unit. 
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Mr. Logan: In any method of procedure in 
number teaching, the child should be given a 
basis in experience for his mental activities. 
This kind of instruction inspires interest and 
interest promotes effort—self-activity. 

Mr. Greenwood: All problems for the 
purpose of illustration of principles or ac- 
quiring practical skill should employ small 
numbers, and, as far as may be, the pupils 
should devise their own illustrations, and, 
furthermore, whenever a pupil or a class has 
learned a process well, another process or 
subject should be commenced without delay. 

Constructive drawing and measurement 
should constitute a very considerable part of 
arithmetical practice in all the elementary 
grades. Oral arithmetic should be used at 
the beginning of each lesson, and the oral 
work should occupy at least one-half the 
pupil’s time during the recitation period 
through the first three grades—Missourt 
School Journal. 


ss 
—< 


BY THE WAYSIDE. 





EMIL STANTON. 


*“*TTEY there! Hunch-back Billy! Get a 

move on! One! two! three! fire!” 
With the last word the owner of the taunting 
voice sent a shower of small clods in the 
direction of the school building. 

Poor Billy! Life held little pleasure for him 
and yet it took so little to make him happy. 
Partially paralyzed from early infancy he 
went about on crutches. There were eight 
children in the home, seven of whom were 
strong and vigorous, so he was accustomed to 

odging. He evaded the shower of clods 
thrown by his tormentor, by hurrying around 
the corner of the big building. In the rush for 
shelter his crutches slipped and he fell head- 
long at the foot of the steps. Miss Haynes, 
the primary teacher, saw him as he was pick- 
ing himself up, and in a tone of impatience 
said to the second grade teacher, who hap- 
pened to be calling on her at 8.50 a. m.:— 

“T wish those people would keep that young 
one at home. Just the sight of him worries 
me.” 

“Does he learn?” 

“Not much. I don’t think he can. He 
goes around with that eternal smile on his 
face no matter what happens. I don’t believe 


he is bright. There he is now, picking him- 
self out of the dirt as usual. I hate dirty 
children.” 


Now Miss Haynes was considered beautiful 
and at first sight of her Billy’s eyes had filled 
with an unspeakable joy, for he loved beauty. 
Miss Haynes loved beauty too, and her eyes 
filled with unspeakable horror when she 
learned that ‘‘Hunch-back Billy’s” distorted 
little form was to be in her room. As a 
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primary teacher she was a great success. 
Everybody in town said so. She had a way 
of making every visiting mother feel that her 
little cherub was the bright and shining light 
in the class. She was the favorite member of 
the faculty and received more invitations to 
pink teas than all of the other teachers com- 
bined. Naturally then, Billy, with- his made 
over clothes (his parents thought anything 
would do for Billy—he never could be much 
in the world anyway), did not fit into her 
scheme of things and so she grudgingly gave 
him a seat, but it was in the far corner of the 
room where he would be least noticed when 
doting mothers called to see “the wonderful 
work being done in the primary room.” 

Billy was interested for a few days in seeing 
what would happen next, but by and by it 
occurred to him that he was not receiving a 
fair share of attention. 

‘She don’t say a word to me down here and 
she don’t tell me what to do, so how do I know 
how to learn by myself? Maybe tomorrow 
she’ll have more time. Gee! but she’s pretty.” 
Thus he would quiet his rebellious spirit daily 
and go back eager and expectant on the 
morrow. 

One day he overheard a little girl with a 
wealth of yellow curls say to Miss Haynes:— 

“You never could guess, Miss Haynes! I 
have the dearest little baby sister at home 
this morning. Oh, she is the sweetest thing!” 

“Indeed, dearie?’’ (Miss Haynes had never 
called Billy ‘‘dearie.’’ He had noticed that.) 
“Tsn’t that splendid? If you will wait for me 
tonight I’ll walk home with you. I can 
hardly wait to see the little darling. I just 
love babies.” 

“Oh, goody!”” And Golden Hair ran out 
to spread the joyful tidings among her mates. 
Billy thought that at last he could win a 
smile. He cleared his throat for action. 

“Miss Haynes,” said he. “I’ve got a new 
baby sister, too. She’s a week old. There’s 
nine of us now. Won't you come to see her?” 

“Maybe, sometime, Billy,” and without 
even looking his way, she went into the hall 
to gossip with the other teachers until the 
bell rang. Billy was cruelly disappointed, but 
he only said, ‘‘Humph!” and pounded the 
floor with his crutch. 

Ignored by teacher, teased and tormented 
by schoolmates, snubbed by everyone at 
home, Billy some way lived through his first 
year at school and retained his long suffering 
good nature. 

When the term ended, there was loud lamen- 
tation on the part of the doting mothers who 
declared, “‘No one can ever take her place.” 
There was a big church wedding in which 
flower girls and ring figured, but no 
Billy. He did not have clothes good enough 
to allow him to even sit in a pew during the 
ceremony. 

On the first day of the fall term, Billy slyly 
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ped in at the door of the primary room. 
iss Stevens, the new teacher, did not see 
him at first and he said to himself :— 

“She isn’t much of a looker, but I ’spose 
they can’t all be pretty.” Just then she 
caught sight of him. 

“Good morning, laddie,”” said she. “Are 
you looking for me?” Billy almost fell over, 
he was so astonished to hear a voice speaking 
pleasantly to him. 

“Come, we'll find a seat.”’ 

She took his bag from his shoulder and 
ushered him into the room. 

“T’m going to put you right here in front 
ef my desk. I want you close to me, for we 
are going to be great chums.” 

She did not say that she wanted him to sit 
in the front of the room so that he would not 
have so much walking to do. She did not 
even look at his crutches, Before Billy knew 
it he felt as if he had been associated with her 
all the days of his life. How the hours flew 
by! How nice to be treated like other 
children! Billy lived through the night only 
that he might go to school the next day. 
Fashions change on the school ground, too, 
and children are as eager to follow them as 
are their elders. Miss Stevens was not given 
to calling on her co-workers as much as her 
predecessor had been. Perhaps she lacked 
sociability. She went to the playground with 
Billy instead, and started games in which he 
could join. The other children seemed not to 
understand the new order of things at first, but 
when it became evident that little courtesies 
shown Billy were “quite the thing,” they vied 
with one another in kindness to him. Once 
someone called, ‘“Hunch-back Billy!” in the 
old taunting way, but, ‘Aw, cut it out! He 
ain’t to blame,” from the biggest bully in the 
school ended it forever. 

Billy’s pockets bulged with trinkets donated 
by the other boys. When they played 
“Black man” two boys displaced his crutches 
and one on each side of him helped him 
safely to the opposite base. He no longer 
thumped his way to and from school by means 
of crutches. Someone brought a little wagon, 
and in it, with a highly favored satellite as 
horse and the rest of his retinue as footmen, 
his coming and going became grand tri- 
umphal marches. Taunting cruelty gave 
way to human kindness and every pupil in 
the school was benefited by the change. 

The teachers no longer eyed Billy ques- 
tioningly, but smiled and spoke kindly to 
him. ‘Miss Stevens’s shadow” they called 
him. ‘No, my sunbeam,” said she. ‘‘When 
those forty-seven children get to wriggling 
and my nerves are about to snap, I look at 
his patient little face. He smiles at me as if 
to say, ‘Never mind. It will soon be over. 
Only one day at a time.’ Then I think that 
if he with all his trials can be patient, surely 
I should not lose heart.” 
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Two years passed and the second grade 
teacher was learning to love Billy, too. But 
one winter morning he came early especially 
to see Miss Stevens. 

“Miss Stevens,” he said. ‘What do you 
think? We've got a new baby at our house.” 
Pit don’t say so, laddie! Isn’t that 

e ” 

“Oh, we didn’t need it at all. We already 
had one that isn’t very old. There’s ten of 
us now. You don’t know any good names for 
boys, do you? We've got to name him 
something.” 

“Yes, I know lots of names. How is 
Henry?” 

“We've got a Henry.” 

“cc en?” = 


“1 — that very well.” 


“We've got a Joe.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do. I'll make a 
list of all I can think of and you come to my 
room for it before you go home tonight.” 

“All right. That’s fine. Say, Miss Stev- 
ens, I want to tell you something. You 
know that first teacher I had, she put me 
way back in that corner yonder and just let 
me be. I used to think she was pretty, but 
she’s—a—, say, she’s an ugly one ’side o’ 
you.” 

And yet as a primary teacher Miss Haynes 
was a great success. Everybody in town said 
so. I wonder if, after all, beauty is only skin 
deep. I don’t know. You tell—Journal of 
Education. 


— 
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TO TEACHERS AND SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 





STATE SUPT. F. G. BLAIR. 


The boy, taking his first lesson on the violin, 
thinks that each string can give but one note 
towards the melody. If he wants more notes, 
more strings must be added. Only a few 
lessons, however, and he learns how to make 
many strings out of one. Later, as a master, 
he can play the entire melody upon any one 
string, or touch all the strings so that they 
sound as one. 

There are those who seem to think that 
every subject in the course of study is a thing 
in itself with very definite metes and bounds, 
and with a very definite, single aim. If a 
deeper, richer harmony is desired, they 
straightway demand the addition of new sub- 
jects. No doubt, once in a great while, such 
a demand must be made and met, but we 
must not forget that the easiest and best way 
to put more into the course of study is to 
put more into each subject of that course; 
that the easiest and best way to give greater 
variety and richness to the content of edu- 
cation is to give greater variety and richness 
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to the various subjects we are now teaching. 

While the course of study as an instrument 
of education may need serious changes, the 
greater need is for a better use of that instru- 
ment. A poor teacher impoverishes any 
course of study, while a good teacher will 
discover infinite variety and richness within 
narrow limits. A course of study in itself 
can never be adjusted to the needs of the 
individual child. That is the peculiar work 
of the teacher. She must interpret and ad- 
just her subject to the needs of every child 
in her class. She must discover and reveal 
many courses of study in one. She must 
exemplify daily the truth that one course of 
study in the heart and mind of the teacher 
is worth a thousand, carefully diagrammed 
and printed in books. 


—e 
—— 


THE FAR LOOK. 


HE oculist leaned back in his chair and 
surveyed his patient thoughtfully. ‘Is 
there a beautiful view anywhere near your 
house?” he asked. For a moment Mrs. 
Parsons frankly stared. The various tests 
through which the specialist had just put her 
eyes had not prepared her for any such com- 
monplace question as that. 

Then, with a smile, she recovered herself. 
Even doctors might like to chat a little. 
“Why, yes,” she answered, “there’s a very 
pretty view across to the distant hills from 
one of my upstairs windows. Some of our 
suburbs are lovely, aren’t they?” 

“How often do you look at it?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Why, every day or two, I suppose. You 
see it best from the guest room, so perha 

“ And for how long a time, should you say?”’ 

Something in his tone told her there was a 
real purpose in his questions. Mrs. Parsons 
paused a moment to think before she answered. 

“Why, perhaps a minute,’”’ she said, and 
then ske added with a little embarrassment, 
“sometimes more, but not often.” 

“And yet it’s a beautiful view?’ The 
doctor’s tone was quizzical. 

“Yes, it is,” she said, “but I’m a busy 
woman, doctor, and I have to do most of my 
looking at little dresses and stockings—when 
it’s not family letters or some kind of neces- 
sary reading. A house-mother has to use 
her eyes mostly on things that are close at 
hand.” 

“And that is just what tires them,” said the 
doctor, rising. “It is the far look that rests 
the eyes, Mrs. Parsons. If you wish to cure 
those eyes of yours, make it an ironclad rule 
to gaze at your beautiful view for at least 
twenty minutes a day—preferably thirty. 
If you keep that rule, you won’t need to come 
to me again in a long time—if ever.” 

Mrs. Parsons herself told the story months 
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later to one of her friends, and in answer to a 
question she said delightedly, “Yes, I fol- 
lowed his advice, and he was r‘ght; all that 
— eyes needed was the rest of that ‘far 
00!) , 


“But I wonder,” she added thoughtfully, 
“if that wise doctor knew for how much more 
than my eyes he was prescribing. My soul 
needed rest quite as much as my body, and 
the re-creation that I gained was miraculous. 
The twenty minutes soon grew into half an 
hour, and more. It became the most im- 
portant part of the day to me. 

“Instinctively as I gazed out over that 
beautiful prospect my mental eyes began to 
take the ‘far look,’ too. The little things 
close at hand didn’t seem so overwhelmingly 
important as they had before. I could see 
further into the future and higher in the scale 
of values; my mental eyesight grew stronger 
and clearer along with my physical. It’s 
possible, I am sure, to have eyestrain in the 
mind and in the soul as well as in the body. 
And the practice is far too valuable ever to 
let go. Even in the city, where I have no 
hills and mountains, I can look up and up 
into the sky and imagine more miles than I 
can count. If there is anything better than a 
starry night for cultivating a ‘far look’—in 
every sense of the word—I have yet to dis- 
cover it. And oh, how it ‘trues’ your sense of 
values!’”"—Youth’s Companion. 


wth 


DECEITFULNESS OF RICHES. 





HE rapid advance in national wealth has 
made possible such accumulations of 
wealth as would have been esteemed fabulous 
in an earlier age, so that while the possession 
of $10,000 a generation or two ago would 
have been accounted wealth, we find that to- 
day men with ten times that amount count 
themselves only moderately well off. And 
this rapid production of wealth and its more 
widespread distribution cause the words of 
our Lord to have a much wider reach than 
was formerly the case. More men in our 
age are in danger of being deceived by riches 
than in any former age. 

But if riches deceive men, how do they 
deceive? They deceive by the promise of 
happiness and peace. One of the commonest 
delusions is that happiness goes with wealth. 
The fact that we may know a score of rich 
men who are the reverse of happy does not 
count; the fact that we ourselves may have 
been happier when we were poorer is quietly 
ignored; the fact that our own reason tells us 
very plainly that neither health, nor educa- 
tion, nor friends can be bought is not taken in- 
to the calculation, but we accept it as a 
matter of fact, which neither experience nor 
reason can disprove, that wealth is really a 
sure source of happiness. And in the stead- 
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fast belief of this we devote ourselves to this 
one thing—the quest of gold. And when we 
have found it we are sadly disappointed to 
realize that our happiness is not appreciably 
increased. Gold has not brought friends. 
It may have helped to alienate even our own 
relations from us. It has not transformed 
the ignoramus into a cultured gentleman. 
It has not given the semi-invalid a new lease 
of life. It may have turned the vigorous 
athlete into a semi-invalid. In none of these 
things has gold fulfilled its promises. In 
thousands of cases health, intellectual develop- 
ment, and even dearest friends have been 
sacrificed freely and eagerly upon the altar of 
wealth, and in no case can it be said that 
happiness has resulted; but instead of that 
we have in very many instances an over- 
burdened life filled to the brim with discontent. 

The strange part of it is that a man still 
hugs the delusion that riches will bring 
happiness, and he labors on year after year, 
ever adding to his fortune, but never increas- 
ing his happiness. And when at last he 
comes to death he still clings to his old belief 
that gold means gladness, and he passes into 
the spirit land under the spell of the illusion 
that if he could only have gathered together 
enough gold he would have succeeded in 
becoming perfeetly happy. Riches deceived 
him in life, and they deceive him in death.— 
Christian Guardian. 
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THE WORK EXTRAORDINARY. 


YOUNG woman who had finished the 
normal training course of a city high 
school undertook her first work as teacher in a 
rural school. She had been in her new field 
of work but a week when she was invited to 
attend a party to be given at the home of one 
of her pupils. Having accepted the invita- 
tion, she was disconcerted on arriving at her 
hostess’ home to find the amusements pro- 
vided of such a nature as to make it im- 
possible to take part in them. The young 
people were engaged in playing some of the 
deplorable ‘ ‘kissing games” at one time so 
prevalent in many communities. Worse than 
all, she found her refusal to partake in the 
“amusement” (!) regarded by the other 
guests as an indication of “uppishness.” 
During the following week, it was made evi- 
dent to the teacher in many ways that she 
was persona non grata in that community. So 
vexed did the situation grow that she deter- 
mined to resign and seek occupation else- 
where. Fortunately for all concerned, she 
was strongly advised by a teacher of experi- 
ence to remain where she was and exercise 
all the art of which she was capable to bring 
about a better condition of affairs for herself 
and for the community. 
Having concluded to act upon this advice, 
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she returned to her field of labor with lips that 
smiled in spite of a sinking heart. Little by 
little she won her way into the hearts of a 
few by active and sometimes forced participa- 
tion in their interests. She paid special atten- 
tion to the sports of the school grounds and of 
the schoolroom. She lost no opportunity to 
do unobtrusive ethical training in connection 
with these activities. At last she felt her 
hold on the situation secure enough to make 
it safe to issue invitations to a party to be 
given at her boarding place. She took the 
utmost pains to plan amusements for the 
evening. Games were devised which were 
full of opportunity for mental and physical 
activity. They were varied. They were 
appealing. Hence they were a success. The 
refreshments were dainty and compelled 
admiration. The young people had a glorious 
time and violated no canon of taste or of 
conduct. They carried away an unmistak- 
able desire to return. The teacher became a 
necessary part of every social gathering. Her 
methods of entertainment and consequently 
her ideals of propriety gained in popularity. 
At the close of the year those who had voted 
the new teacher “uppish” at the fateful 
party in September laughed pityingly at the 
crude amusements that had caused all the 
trouble. 

The above is an extreme case but it empha- 
sizes the fact that there is a duty of the teacher 
which is due herself and the community, which 
lies outside the regular routine of the ordinary 
schoolroom activities. The recognition of 
this extraordinary work and its successful per- 
formance is essential to the highest attain- 
ment in a public school——Nebraska Teacher. 


— 
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THE DULL BOY. 





Nae teacher has much responsibility for 

the defective classes in the school. 
Once started right, the average child needs 
little special attention. With lessons care- 
fully assigned, books and material provided, 
recitations well conducted, a child of ordinary 
intelligence will have little difficulty in making 
his way successfully. But with the defective 
classes the case is different. There are 
children physically, mentally and morally 
defective, who will inevitably have a hard 
time in school and out, in childhood, boyhood, 
youth, young manhood, and mature life. 
The school must help these. 

The teacher's first business is to learn which 
pupils are defective, and in what respect. 
Physically, each must be studied, to learn of 
nervous weakness, digestive arrangement, 
cranial abnormalities; intellectually, to learn 
of power of perception, of attention,—to that 
which is seen, seen and heard, heard, read— 
of imitation, memory, recollection, quickness 
to' answer, keenness in catching a question, 
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and credulity; morally, to learn of docility, 


irritability, passionate tendency, obedient 
instincts, industry, and truthfulness. The 
best work done for the bright boys is indirectly 
through that which is done for the defective 
classes. The quick child sees just enough to 
slide over minute and important details which 
you and he assume are understood. 


atin 
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TEACHERS’ COTTAGES. 





TEACHERS’ cottages, erected by the com- 
munity in or near the school-house, and used 
not only as the teachers’ residence but also 
as the community center, are advocated in a 
bulletin prepared by R. S. Kellog and dis- 
tributed by the Department of the Interior 
through its Bureau of Education to county 
superintendents and other officers in charge 
of rural schools. The bulletin describes the 
movement for teachers’ residences in rural 
districts and gives plans for cottages of 
various sizes and types. 

Lack of suitable boarding accommodations 
is one of the most serious difficulties in the 
way of securing suitable teachers for country 
schools, the bulletin declares. There are 
more than 200,000 rural school districts in 
the United States and over 16,000,000 children 
of school age who live in the country or in 
towns of less than 2,500 population, yet it is 
impossible because of the living conditions to 
get teachers of the highest type to remain in 
the country. 

Mr. Kellog says: ‘‘ Many farm houses have 
no accommodations whatever for a teacher, 
and often kitchen, living room, and dining 
room are combined in one, with no heat in 
any other room in the house. The farmer 
and his family have to spend most of their 
time working indoors or out, eating and 
sleeping. Their occupations and hours of 
labor in no way correspond to those of the 
teacher, which increases the difficulty of fitting 
the teacher’s necessary habits to those of the 
farmer with any satisfaction to either. A 
good teacher must spend a considerable 
amount of time almost every evening upon 
school work, for which a quiet, comfortable 
room is essential. If she insist upon such a 
room when she goes to board in the country 
she is likely to be considered “stuck up” and 
exclusive. If she gets a room by herself it is 
often unheated and too uncomfortable for 
study in cold weather. 

“On the other hand, if the teacher is forced 
to spend her entire time in the living room 
with the rest of the family, she has no oppor- 
tunity to prepare properly for her school 
duties, and is also very likely to be drawn 
unavoidably into neighborhood gossip and 
factional disputes to the detriment of her 
teaching influence. Many of the better situ- 
ated families in the country districts who have 
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the facilities, do not care to take a steady 
boarder, so that if the teacher gets a place to 
board at all she may be forced to go to farm 
houses where only the barest accommodations 
can be secured.” 

It is because of these conditions that the 
teachers’ cottage movement has developed 
rapidly in the past few years, until, according 
to an investigation by J. C. Muerman of the 
Bureau of Education, recorded in the bulletin, 
there are now one or more teachers’ cottages 
in every State, and in the State of Washing- 
ton, where the movement has been fostered 
by Mrs. Josephine Preston, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, there are now 
108 of these cottages—WNorth Carolina Edu- 
cation. 


_ 





SOME ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 


MAkE preparation. Assign lessons at the 
beginning, not at the end of the recitation. 
Give careful directions for study. Make 
clear the sort of recitation expected. Present 
models. Hold pupils to careful preparation 
and require them to recite as previously 
directed. 

Teach the handling of subjects by topics. 
Do not interrupt a recitation. When a pupil 
gets under way, let him finish. Do not talk. 
Explanation, criticism, forceful talks are in 
place, but talking teachers cannot succeed. 

All such expressions as ‘‘Where does to- 
day’s lesson begin?” “Where did we leave 
off yesterday?” “Rebecca, you may tell us 
something about the Roman Empire,” “ Kate, 
you may try the thirteenth theorem,” should 
be avoided. They indicate that the teacher 
is uncertain as to what the recitation should 
be, or that he is uncertain of the results to 
expect. All calls for recitations should be 
crisp and should imply that a complete reci- 
tation according to plan is expected without 
delay. The teacher should be careful of 
measuring the strength of the students and 
should not call on them for too much. 

Work for speed. Hurry and confusion are 
to be avoided, but speed, a swift accuracy, 
the habit of going to the point directly, is one 
of the traits to be cultivated. For this pur- 
pose, the instructor’s watch should be under 
his eye. He should time students and note 
whether they are gaining in speed. 

Keeping up running reviews, knot the day’s 
lessons with proportions of the subject pre- 
viously studied. As the end of the year 
approaches the entire subject should be well 
inhand. Assign short lessons at the beginning 
of the year. The average lesson of the first 
month should be about one-ninth as long as 
the lesson of the last month of the year. 

Use reference books with judgment, citing 
page and topic, but use them. Inculcate the 
dictionary habit. Each student should have 








his own individual Webster’s Academic, or 
an equivalent. In addition to this, the habit 
of consulting a large dictionary should be 
cultivated. 

There is no more disheartening spectacle 
than that of a young teacher standing pencil 
and notebook in hand, a-la-college-professor, 
wrinkling her brow in a mighty effort to 
decide what mark between the limits of zero 
and ten to give the student who has just 
taken his seat. Any marks necessary for 
the school records can be set down out of 
school hours. 

A worthy instructor sometimes makes 
. special mistakes that are hard to overcome. 
Communities differ very much. In some, 
card playing and dancing are not considered 
objectionable; in others, the teacher who 
does either ruins her influence in the school. 
Speaking in a general way, a teacher cannot 
be too careful, at least during her first term 
in a town. Neither should she be a recluse. 
There is a safe course midway between fri- 
volity and exclusiveness. In school, teachers 
should be friendly, not familiar. A word 
about escorts. One appearance in public 
with a rakish young man prejudices an entire 
community. 


ati 





WHEN THEY WERE BOYS. 


WHEN your father was a boy none of these 
things were known: 


Aeroplanes Ice factories 

Air brakes Industrial education 
Antiseptics Liquid air 
Automobiles Motorcycles 
Asphalt paving Moving pictures 
Acetylene Parcel post 
Asbestos Phonographs 

Block signals Pianolas 


Pneumatic tires 


Ball bearings 
Paper towels 


Bertillion system 


Canning factories Radium 
Color photography _—_Re-enforced concrete 
Carpet sweepers Submarines 


Steel construction 


Cash registers 
Smokeless powder 


Department stores 


Dictographs Safety matches 
Electric lights Sanitary drinking 
Electric bells fountains 
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Electric heating 
Fireless cookers 
Gas engines 
Gas mantles 
Gasoline 
Hydroplanes 


Typesetting machines 
Vacuum cleaners 
Vacuum bottles 
Wireless telegraphy 
Wireless telephony 
X-rays 


When your grandfather was a boy none of 
the following were known: 


Aluminum 
Anesthetics 
Baseball 

Bicycles 

Breech loading guns 
Fountain pens 


Photographs 
Sewing machines 
Silos 

Soda fountains 
Sleeping cars 
Telephones 





Turbines 
Yale locks 


Harvesters 

Kerosene oil 

Knitting machines 
When your great-grandfather was a boy 

none of the following were known: 

Canned fruit Postage stamps 


Cartridges Railroads 

Cook stoves Rubber goods 
Laundries The telegraph 
Matches Washing machines 


To use the foregoing in an eighth grade or 
high school class proceed thus: After pre- 
senting the list as a whole for the purpose 
of securing interest, use it as a spelling and 
pronouncing exercise. Then apply to each 
item in the lists the question, What is it and 
what is it used for? This will open up an 
exceptionally fertile field for general informa- 
tion lessons on practical matters that touch 
the life of to-day. 

Next, open the subject for additions to the 
lists, especially the first one; this will cause 
some home inquiry on the part of the students. 

But where will work of this kind come in— 
under what subject in the course of study? 
It is not chemistry nor literature, nor biology, 
nor—nor— 

Is knowledge then so thoroughly stand- 
ardized that nothing is to be taught until it 
is put up like baled hay, dried fruit, or break- 
fast foods, in packages each properly labeled, 
“algebra,” “alfalfa” “rhetoric,” “raisins,” 
“geology,” “grape-nuts,” etc.? There should 
be a place on the school program for general 
information lessons——American Journal of 
Education. 
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HOW TO SELECT SEED CORN 


HE seed corn work of the children of the 
public schools has assumed gigantic 
proportions. The superintendents of country 
schools have given splendid support to this 
movement. 

The boys and girls are encouraged each to 
select a farmer partner. It is noticeable that 
there are just about the same number of 
farmers as pupils in the average district. In 
any event, the children are so apportioned 
that each farmer has a young partner. Each 
pupil calls upon his farmer partner to learn 
how he cares for his seed corn, asking him the 
name of the variety, how many bushels he 
has secured per acre, what date the crop was 
planted, what date gathered, how hung up, 
how protected from rats and mice, how much 
he has on hand, and how much he is willing 
to take for what surplus seed corn he may 
have for sale. 

This information is taken back to school 
where the pupils compare notes and each 
writes his findings. The farmer partner is 
invited to come to a school meeting and the 
best essays are selected and read .« 

If it is found that the seed corn is scarce, 
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the next duty of the young partner is to 
locate all the 1916 corn still in the crib, and 
to test it for vitality. These tests are to be 
made with corn during February and March, 
The “rag doll,’”’ which is the most popular 
testing method, is being supplied through the 
co-operation of the grain men, millers, 
bankers, commercial clubs, etc., to all of the 
schools whose pupils will sign an agreement, 
each designating his willingness to select and 
co-operate with a different farmer. 

The value of this campaign will be beyond 
computation. If, in the average corn county 
there are 100,000 acres of corn land, an in- 
crease of ten bushels per acre, which is entirely 
reasonable through seed selection alone, would 
add millions of bushels of corn which might 
otherwise not be grown. It would therefore 
seem that children, in addition to obtaining 
this practical training, would greatly add to 
the wealth of the community. 


ee 


HE WRITES TO HIS CHUM. 





IS folks moved in from the country and 

Sam entered the city school. After a 

few days he had his bearings all right, for 

although ‘‘green” he was a bright boy. He 
wrote to his friend as follows: 

Dear JoE:—I’ve got started into school 
here in town now. It’s a lot different from 
the school at home. It'll take me three years 
to graduate, even if I pass every time. 

You can’t turn around here without you 
have a rule for doing it. You can’t go down- 
stairs at recess unless there is a teacher along- 
side of you, and you can’t go upstairs after 
you get down unless a bell rings and there’s a 
teacher watching every time you put your 
left foot out. Do you remember the time 
Uncle John took us to visit the penitentiary 
and we saw the “cons” gointodinner? Well, 
that’s the way we go. If anything should 
happen that would send me to the “pen” 
some day, I’ll be used to that part of it, won’t 
I? I’ve seen sixteen teachers doing guard 
duty around here already and I’ve only been 
going three days. 

You don’t have a tin cup to drink out of 
here. You go up and stick your mouth 
against a pipe that’s sprung a leak over a 
wash bowl, and drink like a cow. 

You got to go down cellar and eat your 
dinner on a bench with your back against a 
stone wall. You got to put all your crumbs 
in a basket or get sent to the office. There 
ain’t no birds nor squirrels here to shy your 
crumbs at like there is at home. 

The office is the place where the man who 
is “IT” stays. He is like a county superin- 
tendent, only he visits you oftener. He don’t 
do no teaching; he does the licking. I haven’t 
got a licking yet, but I’m expecting one ’most 
any time. I got sent to the office to-day for 
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calling her “Teacher.” The man who is 
“IT” at our school was sitting there waiting 
for something to kick about. He asked what 
I had done and I told him “Nothing.” He 
jumped up and said, “Young man, stand in 
that corner till I tell you to move.” 

I stood and he went out. Pretty soon he 
came back and told me that if I ever was 
disrespectful to Miss Brown again he would 
have to resort to corporal punishment. He 
said I was to address her always as “ Miss 
Brown,” and never be guilty of saying such a 
vulgar thing as “Teacher” again. He said a 
lot more. There ain’t much in the office but 
a table and a big chair. There’s a nail for 
him to hang his overcoat on and a basket of 
wasted paper. I looked “corporal punish- 
ment” upin thedictionary. It means licking, 
Joe. So that’s what I’m up against if I ever 
do it again, but say, if you was a teacher would 
you get huffy if a fellow called you that 
instead of ‘“‘Miss Brown’? She is more 
stylish than your teacher out there. She 
has a bigger wad of hair and wears paint on 
her face every day, but she don’t sing out, 
“Hello Sam,’’ when she meets you on the 
street. She just walks along and acts like I 
wasn’t within ten miles of her. She wears 
five rings and a stiff collar. 

Gee! I wish ma’d let me go out to visit 
you pretty soon. Seems like I'll bust if I 
can’t get somewhere so that I can just walk 
without a receipt for it. The city ain’t 
what it’s cracked up-to be, Joe. The kids 
don’t know beans here. She asked us yester- 
day how many had seen a threshing machine 
work, and I was the only one. 

I’m going to get some marbles to-night. I 
know a place where you can get three dozen 
for a nickel. 

Well, so long, Joe. Don’t forget to feed 
my dog. I hated to leave him there, but 
you have to pay taxes on him here. 

Your Cousin Sam. 





_ 


HOW TO VITALIZE THE TEACHING 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


PROF. P. G. HOLDEN. 


OW can we vitalize the teaching of agri- 
culture in the rural schools? No more 
important problem is presented to American 
educators today. It can be solved in but 
one way: Rotate the subjects. 

This will prevent skimming, and repetition; 
it will sustain interest—keep the subject alive. 
The teaching of agriculture in rural schools 
never will be a success so long as we teach the 
same thing over and over again year after 
year, or allow the teacher to skim all the 
branches and leave a subject barren and 


‘uninteresting for the teacher who follows the 


next year. In one-room schools all children 
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in the lower grades become as familiar with 
subjects taught in the seventh and eighth 
grades as do their older brothers and sisters. 
By rotating the subjects a new field is opened 
to the pupils each year. Rotation of sub- 
jects means the teaching of but one class of 
subjects each year, such as: 

First Year: Farm Crops—corn, alfalfa, 
weeds, seeds, gardens, and for girls, sewing, 
etc. 

Second Year: The Making of Things— 
tying and splicing rope, cement work, making 
fly traps, screens, canning, etc. 

Third Year: Animals—live stock, feeding, 
testing milk, diseases and remedies, cooking, 
etc. 

Fourth Year: Soil and Home—saving 
moisture, rotation of crops, soil fertility, 
sanitation, flowers, pictures, etc. 

Rotating of subjects: enables us to teach 
more agriculture, eliminates repetition, gives 
us a new subject each year, keeps interest 
alive and keen does not kill the subject by 
skimming or teaching the same thing over and 
over again, makes the directing of the work 
much easier for the county superintendent, 
who always has more than he can do. In- 
stead of having several lines of instruction to 
prepare each year, he will have but one. 

Agriculture will ultimately be taught in all 
rural schools. In Oklahoma it is required by 
the state constitution, in other states by law. 
Some states have tried it, but in a hit-and- 
miss fashion. They have skimmed through 
books; taught words, not things; repeated the 
same subjects every year; killed interest; 
made agriculture a dead letter. If we would 
teach agriculture in a way to bring the best 
results, we must keep it alive—must develop 
interest—must rotate the subjects. 

Agriculture cannot be successfully intro- 
duced in all the rural schools in any state or 
any county at the same time. It must grow 
into the schools. That is the basis of the 
plan adopted in Oklahoma. They selected 
twelve county superintendents who are live 
wires. These superintendents held a three- 
day meeting, studied how to teach a few 
definite things and collected the necessary 
demonstration material. Each of these super- 
intendents selected from four to a dozen of 
his best teachers in whose schools agriculture 
is being taught this year. These teachers 
were given special instruction at the Teachers’ 
Institutes. 

When the school year opened, the County 
Superintendent and his assistants visited one 
of these schools and assisted the teacher in 
starting the work right. Then a second 
school was visited, and a third, and so on. 
There are only a few teachers to look after 
this year. The work of the superintendent 
is simplified, concentrated, made more effec- 
tive. Next year other counties and other 
schools will be’added. Agriculture will grow 
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into the schools. In four or five years it will 
be taught in every rural school in the state— 
and taught in the right way. 

We cannot put agriculture into all the 
schools at once. Its teaching is essentially a 
matter of growth and development. We can- 
not vitalize agriculture in the rural schools 
except by rotating the subjects. And the 
word “agriculture” is used here to mean 
anything pertaining to the life and welfare 
of the children and the people of the com- 
munity—health, sanitation, social conditions, 
home conveniences, community interest, as 
well as the things having to do directly with 
farming. 


2 
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ESSENTIAL PLACE OF RELIGION IN 
EDUCATION. 








MORAL IDEALISM ESSENTIAL TO CIVIC 
SERVICE 


A FAMOUS French pamphlet had this 

title: ‘‘What is the Third Estate? 
Everything. What has it been in politics 
until now? Nothing. What does it ask? To 
become something.”” By changing a few 
words this title strikes to the heart of the sub- 
ject under present discussion: What is Re- 
ligion? Everything. What has it been in 
public education until now? Nothing. What 
does it ask? To become something. 

The aim of all education is admittedly 
practical. It is this intent that has been 
operative in bringing intellectual, physical 
and vocational education in the public schools 
up to the standard they have now attained. 
Each of these has claimed a large share of 
modern attention and has taken root in the 
curriculum. That phase of education, how- 
ever, concerned with the development of the 
moral and spiritual power of the individual, 
which enhances the value of every other form 
of education, has had no definite place in the 
curriculum of the public school except in some 
instances where it has been an indirect or 
silent influence. 

If I get the correct connotation of practical 
it is power, power to use initiative in doing or 
being. Such power demands the training of 
motives and the free development of individu- 
ality. Itdemandsa processof education which 
liberates by means of right ideals, by means of 
moral enlightenment, and which stimulates 
feelingand liftsabove theignoble. “It is what 
we know about a universe of ideas that con- 
stitutes the riches of education.” That the 
introduction to a knowledge of a universe of 
ideas is a right of the child and makes for 
power no one will dispute. His ideas are not 
to be restricted to the physical, the vocational, 
the intellectual, but must include those re- 
ligious ideas that have been fundamental in 
mankind, irrespective of nation, or race. He 
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has a right to contact with the choicest 
thought, whose expansion will create ideals 
that will forever influence his practical affairs. 
“Right of the child’? seems to be a mere 
phrase, instead of which let us say it is the 
duty of society to give to each child his full 
share of knowledge, skill, refinement, culture, 
wisdom and strength. He needs all these in 
the modern economic life. Wisdom and 
strength at their best are products of religious 
education. The sense of social duty has grown. 
In modern times society performs what once 
was the function of the church. This is true 
of hospitals, asylums, poorhouses and a long 
list of philanthropic institutions. Today we 
see many altruistic efforts to shape economic 
life; democracy, industrialism, socialism, in- 
ternationalism, all having in view the ameli- 
oration of conditions. But perhaps if society 
begins earlier to leaven the heart, humanity 
may not need so much amelioration. It must 
begin with the child and so awaken his re- 
ligious and moral impulses that he will bring 
to manhood a right conception of brotherly 
love and the higher life, verify the oft quoted 
statement that “every man’s religion is the 
chief fact about him.” 

Asa people we seem to lack confidence in the 
practical application of true spiritual funda- 
mentals. We are too indifferent to the fact 
that religious education has economic and 


‘moral relations to future income, to home 


making, and to citizenship. Such education 
is not hostile to democracy but rather it lays 
foundations for self discipline essential to any 
career, either intellectual or vocational (Isa. 
58:12) Religious or ethical culture is neces- 
sary, both for utilitarian reasons and for moral 
power, to discern what is true and right. The 
school as one of the agencies of civilization 
stands for development, but not simply intel- 
lectual development. No, but the develop- 
ment of power to respond to ever widening 
relationships of interdependence involved in 
each of the aspects of education, the glory of 
each being righteousness. Then we would 
say development correlates righteousness. 
Education must give the conception of righte- 
ousness and this conception will be realized in 
personality. Thus will be manifested the 
three stages of virtue: Politeness, the virtue of 
civilization; conscientiousness, the virtue of 
morality, and humility, which is the virtue 
of religion. 

Civic service can not be propagated without 
moral idealism. Such service, whether phi- 
lanthropic or scientific, must select right ends 
as well as right means. Certain moral con- 
flicts have arisen caused by changing condi- 
tions of society; disintegration of old creeds; 
increased desires of acquisition; readjust- 
ments of the relation of the sexes in the 
industrial world; the general desire for 
pleasure; wrong views of the Darwinian 
Doctrine as banishing all human sentiment. 
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MRS. QUINCY A. SHAW. 
BY GEORGE C. GREENER. 


When those who love Beauty die, 

Who with her praise the world did bless, 
Around the earth there runs a sigh 

Of tender loneliness. 


This last fortnight we have come nearer 
together in a bond of loneliness—the missing 
of a great woman and a great friend. Both 
you who knew Mrs. Quincy Shaw and you 
who must regret that you did not, will, I am 
sure, be glad to know a little of her life. Her 
father was the famous Louis Agassiz, whose 
name will never die so long as the world 
reveres science. He came from Switzerland 
sixty-seven years ago. Mrs. Shaw was then a 
little girl of nine, so she grew up under the 
influence of old-time Boston. That the in- 
fluence was good and that she was carefully 
and wisely taught, we are sure. Although 
we know little of her girlhood, she loved 
flowers always, for one of her earliest recol- 
lections is of standing on a box to wash the 
leaves of an ivy plant. From the breadth 
and exactness of knowledge she afterward 
showed about art and industry, I know she 
was a good student. 

She married Quincy A. Shaw, who was a 
well known Bostonian, and spent all of her 
married life in Boston. A most uneventful, 
simple life, you may think. Why then are 
so many people grief-stricken ‘at her death, 
and why is she, justly I think, called great? 
Is it because she was rich? I think my 
reader is too sensible to call every rich person 
great. Or was it because she gave away 
money? I think you would not agree to that. 
Since we are people who “look before and 
after’? we build statues to our great people. 
Look at some of them: Washington, Dr. Hale, 
both in the Public Gardens, and Phillips 
Brooks in Copley Square. Is it because they 
were rich that we honor them? No. We 
wish to remember the people who have done 
lasting good to their country. Is not that so? 

Anyone who knows North Bennet Street 
Industrial School from its beginning cannot 
wonder if we call its first benefactor great. 
Let me tell you something of her early con- 
nection with it and the North End. Thirty- 
six years ago she established the first day 
nurseries that provided sunny and happy 
surroundings for children whose fathers were 
dead and whose mothers were compelled to be 
away from home during the day. It is due to 
her efforts that the kindergarten system, also 
begun here, is so thoroughly established all 
over the city and elsewhere. She also saw 
untrained or partly trained boys and girls half 
succeeding or not succeeding at all. She 
knew that the public schools could not do all 
that was needed for them. It was her fore- 
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sightedness and keen insight which led her to 
establish here for the first time anywhere in 
this country manual training classes in wood- 
working, clay modeling, printing, and other 
industrial classes. To meet these experiments 
money alone was not needed. Money alone 
might have made matters worse. There was 
needed foresight, wisdom, much time, careful 
planning and kindly interest. All these, 
Mrs. Shaw freely gave, although her time 
might have been spent—so most people would 
think—more pleasantly. Later her asso- 
ciates, inspired by her example, established 
the prevocational and other trade classes 
which would help boys and girls to better 
find their places in the community. The 
social side of young people’s lives was not 
neglected; she established for them many 
neighborhood houses, among these the Social 
Service House with its various social and 
recreational features. 

It is not only for what she did but for what 
she was that we honor her and feel a great 
loss today. Think a moment and see how 
many people you know who are always con- 
siderate, honorable, kind and unselfish; who 
say just what they mean and always keep 
their word. Are not these qualities rare and 
is not their possessor great? Now we have a 
gift from Mrs. Shaw—a precious heritage— 
it is the inspiring memory of her good life. 
Many of us come short in those qualities of 
mind and heart in which she was rich. They 
are all worth cultivating. Let us try to 
honor her memory by following the beautiful 
example which she set before us. 


_— 
<a: 


MIRIAM. 








JOANNA HUNTLEY. 





ie was my privilege to know Miriam very 
well during the four years of her sweet 
life. I had not long been in the house before 
I knew that she was in some way different 
from many babies. She was at that time the 
only child, but, unlike many children who are 
without little playmates, she knew how to 
amuse herself, and often would play alone by 
the hour perfectly contented and happy. She 
was a happy child. I have heard her mother 
say that when she was only a tiny baby 
there would be days one after another that 
she would be more than usually bright and 
cheerful, nothing seeming to disturb her in 
any way. 

One day Miriam said, as she looked out of 
the window, “Mamma, Dongo tumming.” 

“Dongo, pet—who is Dongo?” asked her 
mother. 

“Don’t ‘oo know who is Dongo? I’m 
sprised!’’ (“Surprised’’ was a favorite word, 
and she never lost an opportunity of saying it.) 
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Wan 9 is little boy plays wiz me when I all 
alone.” 

“Where does Dongo live? I’m sure I 
don’t know him.” 

“In Ind’napolis. Little boy so big like me.” 

She had heard her parents often speak of 
Indianapolis, and had been told that a certain 
aunt lived there. 

Her mother said nothing more just then, 
understanding that Miriam had an imaginary 
playmate. Now she understood many things 
that had hitherto mystified her. 

When Miriam asked for cookies she usually 
wanted two, one for herself and one for Dongo. 
By and by she would say: “Dongo all gone 
now. Gone to Ind’napolis. Miriam all 
alone,’ and taking the other cooky would 
slowly eat it. She spoke of this playmate 
and had teas and plays with him for more than 
a year. She seemed to care for him more than 
she did for the real children with whom she 
sometimes played. 

When a little sister came she was so de- 
lighted that for weeks I did not hear her men- 
tion the name of her little friend. I thought 
I would not say anything to her about him, 
almost hoping that the fancy had passed away; 
for some way it gave me a queer feeling, almost 
as though unseen forms were her constant 
ama growing more real to her each 

ay. 

One day she said, “I don’t think Dongo 
come see Miriam any more.” 

“Why not, dear!” I asked. 

“O, I tole him about my little sister come, 
and he say he touldn’t play wiz two little 
girls. He all gone to Ind’napolis.” 

In a few weeks Dongo was seemingly for- 
gotten, but often have I seen a look of ex- 
pectancy on her face, a look as though she 
were listening to voices unheard by us but 
known to her. 

A lady once said, “She looks as though she 
were listening to the angels.” 

The little sister grew, and never was there a 
more devoted little sister-mother than Miriam. 
She guided her footsteps, and taught her all 
she knew of fun and cunning ways and mis- 
chief. 

Yes, Dongo was forgotten, but we are all 
grateful to him for the many happy hours he 
gave our darling child. 

Dear little Miriam! She plays now with 
the children on the golden street. She had 
grown too fair, she had grown too sweet for 
the earth she used to live in. 


Far down on the earth do you hear them weep? 
Said the little children up in heaven. 

For the dear little girl has gone to sleep! 

The shadows fall and the night-clouds sweep 
O’er the earth we used to live in; 

But we'll go and open the gates of pearl; 

O, why do they weep for the dear little girl? 
Said the children up in heaven. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 





He that planteth a tree is a servant of God. 
He provideth a kindness for many generations, 
and faces that he hath not seen shall bless 
him—Van DyKE. 


he ravages of war emphasize anew the 
importance of observing Arbor Day. 
Large areas formerly covered by forests have 
been turned into deserts. New tracts have 
been robbed of their timber to supply the lum- 
ber needed for ship-building. The problems 
of conservation and reforestration are more 
pressing than ever before. The rising gen- 
eration should be made to see the relation of 
tree planting to the food problem. Trees 
produce not merely apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries and many other fruits, but indirectly 
they have much to do with providing food 
for man and beast. Forests regulate the flow 
of water, help to prevent destructive floods 
and soil erosion, and thus indirectly contribute 
to abundant harvests. The economic uses of 
trees in their relation to food, fuel, shelter, 
shade, commerce and industry, should be 
taught along with the best methods of planting 
trees and protecting them against noxious in- 
sects and other enemies. 

Few birds are found where there are no 
trees. The value of the feathered friends of 
the farmer should receive due attention in the 
lessons on trees given at school. 

Annually the Chief Executive appoints two 
Arbor Days in the month of April. To per- 
petuate the laudable custom of observing in 
the fall an additional Arbor and Bird Day, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1917, 


is hereby designated as Autumn Arbor Day, 
and the schools are earnestly requested to 
observe the day by the planting of trees and 
by other appropriate exercises, 
NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 20, 1917. 


= 
- 





E are, from month to month, indebted 

to Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary 

of the Board of Education, for many items 

of local and general school interest .'as 

found in his Educational News: Bulletin. 

We are glad to give tq them all ‘ihe wide 

publicity which the field af The Journal 
affords. Thank you, Dr. Becht. 





Fruit trees furnish grateful sustenance 
for man and beast. Shade trees refresh 
the student, the toiler, and the traveler. 
Ornamental trees heighten the beauty of 
the landscape. Forests help to condense 
the moisture of the air into rains and to 
retain it in the soil, thereby diminishing 
the frequency and destructiveness of fresh- 
ets and floods. Railroad corporations, on 
account of the inconveniences resulting 
from an inadequate water supply, have or- 
dered the preservation of the trees and 
shrubbery along the banks of streams un- 
der their control. The timbers of our for- 
ests are invaluable in the arts and indus- 
tries of civilized life. Far-sighted owners 
of farms have ordered the planting of 
miles of walnut trees, under the conviction 
that in course of time these trees will 
grow into money “at the rate of a dollar 
an hour.” Foreign countries have sent 
experts to study the kinds of wood used 
in America so that their people may plant 
trees for supplying the timber for the future 
markets of the New World. In view of 
these facts the celebration of Arbor Day 
should not be omitted in our schools. And 
inasmuch as the Spring Arbor Day comes 
at a time of the year when very many 
schools are not in session, it is certainly 
advisable to perpetuate the custom of cele- 
brating an Autumn Arbor Day. 


The vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of Supt. H. H. Baish of the Altoona 
schools has been filled by the election of 
Supt. S. H. Layton, for some years in 
charge of the schools of Lancaster, Ohio. 
Mr. Baish has accepted the position of 
Chief Clerk in the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. Ina personal letter he says: “ Next 
to peace I love war when I am fighting in 
a righteous cause. In the Altoona text- 
book controversy I feel confident that the 
principle for which I was contending is of 
vital importance to the welfare of the 
schools. The principle involved will finally 
prevail, and I shall continue to fight for it 
whenever necessary.” 


The following book marker in an Eng- 
lish book gives a suggestion that might be 
followed with us as well as in England. 
The little card is headed “Camps Library, 


.45 Horseferry road, S. W.,” and explains 
its mission in this way: “ Please leave any 


book“o magatiné* which you can spare at 
the nearest post “6ffigé, whence it will be 
forwarded here. No wrdpper or address. 
Very large numbers have airéady been sent 
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to the prisoners and troops both at home 
and abroad. But they are continually ask- 
ing for more. Do not let them ask in 
vain.” A notice by our U. S. Post Office 
Department is briefly stated on the front 
page of many of our magazines and illus- 
trated weeklies. It is an appeal of the 
same kind, but, unfortunately, it compels 
the affixing of a cent stamp on each maga- 
zine or weekly. No address or wrapper 
is required. I do not know how success- 
fully this plan has worked up to this time, 
for it is a new scheme; but there is reason 
to believe it would succeed even better 
were the postage-stamp requirement re- 
moved. It is possible that the stamp was 
made a requirement in order to keep the 
Post Office Department from becoming 
swamped with papers and magazines, but 
if it were given a trial it might be found 
to work as well as it has been found to 
work abroad. Irrespective of this, one 
should not forget that the soldiers need 
good reading matter, and books should be 
sent through the Y. M. C. A,, the Red 
Cross and local libraries. 


THE gladsome work of tree-planting can 
and should be carried on with the sys- 
tematic care and intelligence befitting its 
necessity and importance. Its results are 
not ephemeral in character. Nor do they 
fade into nothingness with the close of the 
passing ceremonies. They give to fruitful 
Mother Nature a starting point, whose 
beneficent results must often reach out into 
the future far beyond the allotted three- 
score years and ten of man’s limited life on 
earth. “Oak, elm, maple and pine sing 
glad songs for him ”—who plants them. 


Miss Charlotte Heckman, instructor of 
History in the Girls’ High School, Read- 
ing, who began teaching in the Reading 
schools in 1860, has announced her retire- 
ment and has been placed on the pension 
list. Among her former pupils are Charles 

. Foos, Superintendent of the City 
Schools; Miss Amanda E. Stout, Assistant 
Superintendent; and Mr. J. E. Wanner, 
President of the School Board. Miss Heck- 
man’s first salary was $11.90 per month, 
and a subsequent promotion brought it to 
$14.80. When she entered the schools as 
teacher her pupils were making comforts 
for the citizens of Reading fighting in the 
Union Army; when she left the schools the 
pupils were gathering funds to be used for 
the care of the American soldiers in the 
European trenches. yes eS ‘ 

Last year in Philadelphia it was found 
that the Juvenile.Court averaged thirteen 
cases per week previous to the opening of 
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the playgrounds, but from that time on 
scarcely a case was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Court from the districts in the 
neighborhood of the street playgrounds. 
Score another for the playgrounds. 


The Mayo Brothers, noted physicians 
and surgeons of Rochester, Minnesota, 
have donated the Mayo foundation at 
Rochester as the absolute property of the 
university to be used perpetually for higher 
medical education, research and investiga- 
tion. Securities totalling $1,650,345, rep- 
resenting the fortunes of Doctors William 
and Charles Mayo, were turned over to 
the university. “We turn over to the 
regents the bulk of our savings of a gen- 
eration as an outright gift,” said Dr. Wil- 
liam Mayo, who is a member of the Board 
of Regents. “The money came from the 
people, and we feel it should be returned to 
the people—a continuing fund that shall 
serve this State for generations to come.” 
Expenses of the foundation will be paid by 
the Doctors Mayo until a fund of $2,000,000 
has accumulated. Thereafter the income 
from the fund will maintain it. 


Principal T. M. Gilland, of the Donora 
High School, has been elected supervising 
principal, succeeding J. M. Layhue, who 
after one year, returned to similar work in 
the state of Washington. F. E. Shull, of 
Treverton, goes to the headshiv of the Asa 
Packer school, Mauch Chunk, this autumn. 


School officers are feeling the pressure of 
war conditions upon school affairs. Every 
mail brings some new demand made by 
State or National authorities upon our 
public school systems to further some par- 
ticular interest related to the war situation. 
It is clearly conceived that the conserva- 
tion of food and food materials lies at the 
very heart of National preparedness. Fed- 
eral authorities are, therefore, urging that 
in all of our public and private schools spe- 
cial attention should be given to instruction 
along the line of proper use and safe- 
guarding of our food products. A pamph- 
let published by National authority giving 
10 lessons in food conservation is being 
widely distributed to school officers 
throughout the several states. It is a well 
prepared document and should receive care- 
ful consideration by school superintendents, 
principals and teachers. The matter set 
forth therein is good material for instruc- 
tion, either in times of peace or war. 
reasonable supply of these outlines may be 
had apon’ application. 


Joseph G. ‘Smedley, for the past eleven 
years principal of the Chester high school, 
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has just died. Miss Cordelia Freenan, an 
instructor in Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, died suddenly a few days ago. R. W. 
Rausch, an instructor in the Susquehanna 
University, has been elected principal of 
the Conshohocken public schools. Charles 
F. Perry, for seven years principal of the 
Shamokin high school, and last year a 
teacher in the Miami, Florida, schools, will 
not return to the south. Harry N. Cooper, 
for several years principal of the Reams- 
town high school, is elected to the princi- 
palship of the Wrightsville public schools. 
James B. Killius, head of the continuation 
schools of MeKeesport, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position in the schools of 
Johnstown. Miss Florence K. Root, head 
of the Department of Latin, Smith College, 
has been elected Dean of the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh, succeeding 
Miss Cora Helen Coolidge who has re- 
signed. The Millersville State Normal 
School held a school of methods for one 
week, beginning August 20, for the teach- 
ers of Lebanon, Lancaster and York coun- 
ties. This school takes the place of the 
three held by the different counties in for- 
mer years. 


Recognizing that usually the most inex- 
perienced, most poorly prepared teachers 
find their way to the rural schools, and that 
rural teachers who succeed usually try to 
get places in the town graded schools, Wis- 
cousin, at the last session of its legislature, 
passed an act by which each graduate of a 
course specially calculated to train rural 
teachers in the best way, and requiring two 
years beyond the high school for its com- 
pletion shall receive a bounty from the state 
while working in the rural schools. The 
bounty the first year is to be $12% a 
month; the second year, $15 a month; and 
the third year and thereafter, $18 a month. 
This is paid directly to the teacher in addi- 
tion to what the school district pays. The 
result of this plan has been a good enroll- 
ment for the year, in this course, in most 
of the state normal schools. 


That the war-garden work so tirelessly 
conducted by food economists of the coun- 
try has resulted in increased crops is borne 
out by surveys which have already been 
made in a number of places, according to 
experts at the Pennsylvania State College. 
They report on lots not previously used for 
garden crops at State College. There were 
123 lots planted in potatoes, seven in beans, 
thirty-five in sweet corn, six lots in cab- 
bage and seven in mixed plantings. The 
estimated yields of these lots are 3,700 
bushels of potatoes, thirty bushels beans 
(shelled), 6,800 dozen ears of sweet corn, 
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and fifteen tons of cabbage. At $1.50 a 
bushel for potatoes, $9 a bushel for beans, 
twenty cents a dozen for sweet corn, and 
$20 a ton for cabbage and valuing the 
mixed plants at $200, the total value of 
these crops is estimated at $7,680. This 
survey represented no home gardens nor 
land that has been used for gardens in pre- 
vious years. 


The seventy-one boroughs and townships 
of Allegheny county under the supervision 
of Supt. Samuel Hamilton have granted 
this year approximately three thousand 
high school entrance certificates to pupils 
who have passed the eighth grade. The 
recommendation of James Schilliday, six- 
teen years old, of St. Clair Borough, for 
promotion to the high school, bears in- 
stead of examination marks the terse state- 
ment, “ Enlisted in the Army.” 


Under the direction of the manual train- 
ing department the pupils of the Reading 
Boys’ High School, who are taking the 
manual training course, erected a frame 
building twenty by twenty-four feet on the 
fairground to be used for the display of 
articles made by the students. Upon the 
recommendation of Dr. Arthur F. Payne, 
director of vocational education in the 
Johnstown public schools, the school board 
has approved the plan for the boys of the 
Garfield Junior High School manual train- 
ing department to construct a six-room 
manual training shop. The plans will be 
drawn and the building erected entirely by 
the boys to demonstrate the practical value 
of this branch of work. 


The recent high school graduation exer- 
cises of the Doylestown high school were 
made memorable by the presentation of 
three memorials to the public schools. One, 
“Penn’s Vision,” a print from Miss Violet 
Oakley’s frieze in the State Capitol, was 
presented by the graduating class. Another 
was a bronze tablet given by the Alumni 
Association as a token of appreciation and 
esteem to the memory of the late Hugh B. 
Eastburn, at one time county superintend- 
ent of Bucks county, and who for twenty- 
five years had been a member of the school 
board and during a part of that time its 
president. The third was a replica of the 
bronze tablet of Washington Crossing the 
Delaware on the monument at Washing- 
ton’s Crossing, modelled by the late Leon 
W. Corson of Doylestown, and presented 
by John P. Stilwell, a former director. 


By the recent death of Mrs. Heppie Wil- 
kins Hamilton, there passed away the first 
graduate of the Pittsburgh High School, 
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and the first teacher in the Normal Depart- 
ment of the same school. Mrs. Hamilton 
was within a few months of being seventy- 
seven years of age. 


According to the report of Supt. Allen S. 
Martin of the Norristown public schools, 
for the ten years preceding the school year 
just past, the average school attendance in- 
creased 32 per cent., the number of teach- 
ers 34 per cent., the number of college 
graduates 66 per cent., the number of nor- 
mal school graduates 443 per cent., the 
salaries of the male teachers 17 per cent., 
the salaries of the female teachers 31 per 
cent. In the same period the total receipts 
have increased 47 per cent., the State ap- 
propriation 31 per cent., the tax rate 28 
per cent., total expenses 47 per cent., teach- 
ers’ wages 62 per cent., and in text book 
expenses 5 per cent. 


— 


HOLD TO SCHOOL STANDARDS. 








HE following proclamation to the people of 
Pennsylvania has been issued by Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh, urging that the standard 
of our school work be maintained and advanced 
during the war. Let there be no “slackers” in 
this field of effort. 
PROCLAMATION OF THE GOVERNOR. 
Whereas, In every great national crisis it is 
imperative that the people maintain a sane 
and reasonable relation to the spiritual forces 
without which the nation cannot endure; and 
Whereas, The unreflecting may be led to 
urge their children to remain out of school or 
to attend only intermittently during the crisis 
of this war period; and 
Whereas, It is the wish of the national Gov- 
ernment, and it is my opinion, that the 
schools and colleges should remain open and 
that the efficiency of the schools should be 
increased and not diminished, and it is im- 
possible to maintain or promote the spiritual 
efficiency of our people unless attendance at 
school be maintained at a maximum and 
teachers be secured whose spiritual concern 
and professional equipment are of the highest. 
Therefore I, Martin Grove Brumbaugh, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, having in mind the abiding’ good of 
our people, the continuing glory of our coun- 
try and the highest patriotic service one 
generation renders to another, do hereby call 
upon and request that in Pennsylvania edu- 
cation be kept at a high standard and that 
attendance at school and college of our 
children and youths be urged and supported 
by public opinion and by all public agencies 
that avowedly seek to form the public mind. 
There is immediate need of instruction along 
all patriotic and practical lines. The nation 
needs trained men, and trained men are best 
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secured through right education, supple- 
mented by actual contact with the realities 
of life. The nation needs men of lofty 
thoughts, whose ideals are, when wrought into 
guidance, the type of national sanity and 
progress, and these men are best secured 
through right education. 

Both for actual accomplishing power and for 
wise leadership, the nation must depend upon 
her schools. Let them, then, in this war 
crisis, be maintained and attended in the . 
largest way consistent with national service 
and national honor. 

MartTIN GRovE BRUMBAUGH, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 
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COLLEGES AND THE WAR. 


STIMATES of decreases of from 10 to 

20 per cent. in the number of students 

at eastern colleges this fall, due to the war, 
have been made from the registration fig- 
ures and the number of undergraduates 
from each college who are known to have 
enlisted. In some instances the reduction 
will be so great that a curtailment of 
courses has been deemed advisable. At 
New York University, which had an enroll- 
ment of about 8,000 last year, between 
5,000 and 6,000 are expected this fall, while 
at the College of the City of New York 
the decrease in attendance is expected to 
be slight, as most of the students are under 
age. Fordham University expects a de- 
crease of at least 10 per cent. in students. 
About 20 per cent. of the upper classmen 
have enlisted. The incoming of a large 
freshman class at Columbia University is 
expected to make up for losses through en- 
listment in the upver classes. New courses 
in military science will be offered at Co- 
lumbia this year. At Princeton registra- 
tion figures show a probable decrease in the 
number of students of about a third, while 
at Harvard indications are that the fresh- 
man class will be about normal size. The 
registration at Harvard last year was 5,656, 
which, it was said, might be reduced this 
year by 1,500. At Yale the authorities are 
expecting the smallest registration in a 
decade. Probably not more than 2,000 
students will be in attendance when the fall 
term opens, as against a normal vear of 
about 3,500. Hundreds of upper classmen 
at Yale have already volunteered or been 
drafted, while a decrease of 200 in the 
number of freshmen is expected. Regis- 
tration at Williams College indicates that 
not more than 350 will enroll, as against 
549 last year. Amherst College, according 
to estimates, will show 30 to 40 per cent. 
reduction in attendance, while at Lafayette 
College only 450 students are expected in 
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place of the usual 650, and at Dartmouth 
only 800 instead of the usual 1,500. At 
Cornell University, it is said, preparations 
are being made for only about two-thirds 
of the usual number of students. 


_— 
— 


CAMPAIGN FOR SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 








ABOR unions, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, women’s clubs, churches and 
other religious bodies, and many other or- 
ganizations directly concerned with educa- 
tion have been enlisted by the United 
States Bureau of Education in a campaign 
for the maintenance of school efficiency as 
a special patriotic duty this year. In his 
appeal Dr. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, points out the existing fear lest 
public schools shall suffer because of con- 
ditions growing out of the entrance of the 
United States into the war. He emphasizes 
the fact that as a measure of present de- 
fence and for the future welfare of the 
country, as well as for the individual bene- 
fit of the children, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the schools be maintained in 
the highest standards of efficiency. 

Especially important, in the view of the 
Commissioner, is prompt and regular at- 
tendance at school and proper employment 
during out-of-school hours. These, the 
Commissioner believes, will be the chil- 
dren’s surest protection against tempta- 
tions to juvenile delinquencies. 

Labor unions are especially appealed to 
to urge the children now in high school to 
complete their work. Superintendents of 
schools have been asked to co-operate with 
the representatives of labor unions in their 
communities in the efforts to keep children 
in school. 





SECRETARY FLYNN OF ERIE 


The services of W. J. Flynn, the model 
Secretary and Business Manager of the 
School District of the City of Erie, have 
become so valuable on other lines that he can 
no longer decline the larger pay. The Board 


- of Directors, under date of July 17, address 


this letter of regret and hearty appreciation 
to Mr. Flynn: 


Dear Sir: The Board, with the utmost re- 
luctance, accept your tender ofresignation as 
Secretary and Business Manager and in so doing 
feel that some expression of appreciation of 
your attainments in the’ service of the Board 
should be made. 

You have served the School District for 
twenty-five years first in clerical and then in 
executive capacity and through your efforts a 
business office has been developed which has 
become a model of efficiency and has been 








adopted by many other and larger districts in 
the State. The Board is also not unappreciative 
of the high honor conferred upon you as a 
member of the Committee appointed by the 
National Association of School Accounting 
Officers, to devise a standard system of account- 
ing for the schools of the country. This recog- 
nition of your services from other districts speaks 
most forcefully for the character of your work. 
Anyone who has not been in intimate touch with 
your work cannot estimate the difficulties of 
your office and in the public mind perhaps your 
accomplishments have not received the appre- 
ciation that they have deserved, but everyone 
who has at any time served as a member of the 
Board will, we are sure, join with us in the 
statement that in the long service that you have 
rendered to the community you have given 
of yourself untiringly and ansclfshly and at all 
times followed high and for the most part self 
imposed ideals in the conduct of the affairs of 
the schools. 

The Board will find it difficult to fill your 
place in the school system but feels that the 
qualities and talents you have exercised in the 
service of the Schools in Erie will open the way 
for still larger attainments in the position you 
are about to fill. You will at all times have the 
best wishes of the members of the Board. 


ie 


FOOD CONSERVATION. 








i planning its campaign the Food Con- 

servation Bureau of the United States 
Food Administration has realized the im- 
portance of the public school as a medium 
for the dissemination of the ideas which 
are “to modify the food habits of the one 
hundred million of our people.” It has 
therefore sought the co-operation of state 
universities and colleges in order to have 
the food conservation programme reach as 
large a number of students as possible. A 
ten-lesson course in conservation was pre- 
pared by a committee of domestic science 
experts, among whom the Department of 
Agriculture, the Bureau of Education and 
the United States Food Administration 
were represented. Every state, except one 
where there was no summer school, was 
organized, and co-operation was universally 
cordial. Six hundred and _ thirty-three 
schools received copies of the course, and 
several hundred thousand students were 
reached. 

In addition to giving the ten-lesson 
course to summer schools, teachers’ insti- 
tutes were asked to aid in the work. Let- 
ters were written to state superintendents, 
to presidents of State Universities and 
Agricultural Colleges; and county com- 
missioners, and to each of these a food con- 
servation syllabus was sent. Replies to 
date have shown enthusiastic co-operation. 
During the first week there were requests 
for 28,000 copies of the lessons for insti- 
tutes held during August, and requests 
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since then have more than doubled that 
number. 

Of the first edition of these lessons, 
Numbers I-V, there have been distributed 
12,000 copies; of Numbers VI-X, 10,000 
copies. With these have been distributed 
145,000 broadsides on food conservation. 
A new edition of 400,000 copies of Lessons 
I-X, inclusive, in one pamphlet, is in press, 
and orders have already been received for 
more than half the edition. 

With a realization of the enduring need 
of a conservation programme on a broad 
and fundamental basis the United States 
Food Administration is planning with the 
co-operation of the Bureau of Education 
to place in the schools a course of study 
which shall be incorporated not as an 
emergency measure, but as a permanent 
problem and integral part of our freshened 
educational aims. 

The Bureau of Education will therefore 
publish, on the first of October and each 
month thereafter up to June, a bulletin of 
family and civic economics. The material 
will be in the form of reading and study 
courses for elementary and high school 
grades, and will cover all the topics that 
enter into community life. These lessons 
are intended to stimulate closer co-opera- 
tion between the school and the community 
in general in solving the problems of our 
democracy. They may be had from the 
Bureau of Education. Address Director, 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, Washington, D. C. Prof. Charles 
H. Judd, Dean of the School of Education 
at the University of Chicago, has charge of 
the preparation of these lessons. Under 
his supervision, a staff of experienced 
teachers and educational editors will col- 
lect and arrange the necessary material. 


a 


TWO GOOD MEN GONE. 








WO busy men long prominent in our 
. public affairs and deservedly holding 
high place in the public regard have passed 
on. The places that knew them so well and 
with so great favor will know them no 
more. 

Adjutant General Thomas J. Stewart, for 
twenty-two years the administrative head 
of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
former National commander-in-chief of 
the G. A. R. and former Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs of Pennsylvania, died sud- 
denly at his residence in Harrisburg, Sep- 
tember 11th, from heart trouble. He had 
not been in good health for the past year 
or more, had handled all the details 
throughout the mobilization of the National 
Guard and its transfer to Federal service 
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and literally died on duty. He was taken 
ill at a late hour in the night and died 
within a few hours. Only two hours be- 
fore his death he sent for Chief Clerk Ben- 
jamin W. Demming, who had been with 
him for years, and discussed some depart- 
— matters, appearing to be comfort- 
able. 

Adjutant General Stewart was one of 
the most widely known man in Pennsylva- 
nia. He had been in the State’s milita 
establishment from the Civil War in whic 
he served as a volunteer and had cam- 
paigned in every county, being noted as an 
orator and after dinner speaker. We heard 
Lieutenant Governor McClain say some 
months ago that one of the best half-dozen 
speeches he has ever heard was by General 
Stewart. 

He died on his birthday. He was born 
near Belfast, Ireland, September 11, 1848, 
but was brought to this country when less 
than a year old. He grew up in Norris- 
town where he attended the public schools 
and then the Quaker City Business College. 
When only sixteen years of age he enlisted 
as a private in the 138th Volunteers and 
after the war engaged in glass manufac- 
ture in which he remained until 1882. He 
was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives from Montgomery county in 1884 and 
served for two years. 

The military record of General Stewart 
is a long one. Three years after the close 
of the war he became connected with a 
Montgomery county unit of the guard. In 
1877 he was appointed adjutant of the 
Sixth Pennsylvania regiment and in 1889 
became assistant adjutant general of the 
First Brigade and was reappointed in 1894. 
He had much to do with the development 
of the guard after its reorganization and 
on January 15, 1895, he was appointed ad- 
jutant general by Governor Daniel H. 
Hastings. He has been reappointed by 
every governor since, filling the office of 
adjutant general of Pennsylvania longer 
than any man in the history of the State 
and laboring constantly at his desk. He 
refused to take vacations and handled all 
the details of the military arm himself. 
After the transfer of the guard to the 
United States in 1898 he organized the 
Provisional Guard and was engaged, the 
day before he died, in working out plans 
for formation of the Pennsylvania re- 
serve militia under the act of 1917 to take 
the place of the troops now in Federal 
service. He had been going over names of 
men to organize the units and considering lo- 
cation of the companies. Although urged by 
friends not to undertake this work so soon 
after the strain of attending to the mobili- 
zation of the guard for war he refused to 
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abandon it, promising to take a rest when 
the task was ended. Funeral services were 
held in Harrisburg on Friday evening. He 
was buried at Norristown on Saturday 
afternoon—a solemn and impressive mili- 
tary funeral. 

Hon. Robert K. Young, of Wellsboro, 
State Public Service Commissioner, died at 
the Blossburg hospital September 12th, 
where he had been since the latter part of 
June receiving treatment for his right leg, 
broken near the thigh. He was injured 
while on a fishing trip, in company with 
former Governor William A. Stone. 
While endeavoring to cross a rocky ravine 
he slipped and fell, breaking a leg. Mr. 
Young remained in the water for some 
time, holding to a limb of a tree until Mr. 
Stone came up and summoned help. He 
has since been in the Blossburg hospital. 
He was born in Blossburg June 14, 1861, 
educated in the public schools and a private 
school in Concord, N. H. He read law 
here with his uncle, Major George W. Mer- 
rick, a distinguished soldier, lawyer and 
politician, and they formed a partnership 
which existed until the latter’s death. He 
served two terms in the Legislature from 
Tioga county, was a delegate to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention of 1904, 
which nominated Roosevelt for the presi- 
dency, and also to the National Progressive 
Convention which nominated Roosevelt. 
He was elected Auditor General in 1910 
and on expiration of office was elected 
State Treasurer in 1913. His term of office 
expiring in May last, Governor Brumbaugh 
appointed him to the State Public Service 
Commission. He came from a distinguished 
family. His father was a national bank 
examiner of many years’ service, and after 
retiring was made president of the Federal 
National Bank of Pittsburgh and the 
Tioga County Savings and Trust Company, 
of Wellsboro. His mother was a niece of 
David Wilmot, of Wilmot proviso fame. 
The latter also survives, as do two broth- 
ers. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Wellsboro Electric Com- 
pany and of the Tioga County Savings and 
Trust Company, which his father founded. 

At the last meeting of the State Educa- 
tional Association, held at Harrisburg De- 
cember, 1916, Mr. Young, as State Treas- 
urer of Pennsylvania, made a notable ad- 
dress before that body on the general 
subject of Financing the Public Schools, in 
which he discussed the relation of the 
State’s finances to the public school appro- 
priation. This address may be found in the 
January number, 1917, of this Journal, or 
on pages 16-19 of the annual report for 
1916 of the Association. 

Mr. Young was the second man promi- 





nently connected with the State Govern- 
ment to die within the brief period of two 
days, General Stewart having died sud- 
denly on the preceding day. Hon. Hen 
Houck, who was a warm friend of bot 
these noted men, also died suddenly March 
13, 1917. “ The old, old fashion death, and 
that older fashion yet of immortality.” 
Quo Vadis? is the great question. 
“Whither, O reader, art thou going?” — 
and when? 


oth 
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REV. HORACE EDWIN HAYDEN. 


W HAT other man in the Wyoming 

Valley will ever again do for all 
that region the careful historical and scien- 
tific work which has been done for forty 
years by Horace Edwin Hayden? During 
nearly all of this long period he was a 
hard-working Episcopal clergyman on a 
modest salary, devoted to his first duty— 
and he was the humbly reverent clergyman 
on duty to the last. But early his method- 
ical and tireless brain took up this side is- 
sue of “the great Wyoming Valley,” with- 
out loss but rather with gain to himself 
and his parochial duties, and in it he has 
left such result as one man in a hundred 
thousand leaves, perhaps one man in a mil- 
lion. We have for many years known Mr. 
Hayden as one of the rarest of men. We 
have seen him twice within two years, and, 
though nearly eighty years of age, he has 
been so live and ready and capable that he 
and death seemed to have little in common. 

He thought quickly, had a ready and ac- 
curate memory, turned off business with 
despatch, was always ready for new 
thoughts or facts, sane and reasonable, 
and so—“ good to live with” and to learn 
from. He was an author of various publi- 
cations and addresses, and a member, more 
or less active, of perhaps thirty of the lead- 
ing historical, genealogical, numismatic, 
and scientific societies of the country, in- 
cluding the Cincinnati. 

St. Stephen’s in Wilkes-Barre is one of 
the finest churches in Pennsylvania. This 
temple stands open daily to all who come. 
We have turned into it a half-dozen times 
for its uplift and its quiet. Dr. Jones, the 
rector for many years, was a remarkable 
man. Mr. Hayden who worked with him 
in cordial sympathy for so long was no 
less remarkable. Each of these men had 
the charm of goodness. They have passed 
from the life that now is to that which is 
to come, and are of that small class of men 
who fortify our faith in the promise of 
“good men made perfect.” ae 2 

The trustees of the Wyoming Historical 
and Geological Society, which is said to 
rank next in the state after that of Phila- 
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delphia, adopted the following upon his 
death : 

The death of the Rev. Horace Edwin 
Hayden on August 22d, last, at the ripe 
age of eighty years, took from this com- 
munity a citizen respected and loved by all 
who knew him; but his loss to the Wyom- 
ing Historical and Geological Society is 
well nigh irreparable, for in him was the 
unusual combination of requisite scientific 
knowledge, practical business ability and 
boundless enthusiasm. 

His official title in the organization was 
that of corresponding secretary and li- 
brarian, but this title did not indicate the 
scope of his activities. Under his manage- 
ment the society has grown from a small 
museum of local antiquities to a foremost 
place among the Historical and Geological 
societies of the country with a valuable 
reference library of 17,664 volumes on his- 
tory, geology, genealogy and ethnology, 
with many government publications and 
bound volumes of local newspapers. Not 
only was he an authority on local history, 
geology, genealogy, numismatics and other 
lines of research relating to the past, but 
he was ever alert to the present needs of 
the society, securing new members, enrich- 
ing its collections, adding to the endow- 
ment fund, and securing lecturers on inter- 
esting topics. He was in daily attendance 
at its quarters with a cordial greeting to 
visitors, ever ready to exhibit, explain or 
to assist in any investigation or research 
they came to make among its treasures. 
The annual volumes of reports of the so- 
ciety which he published are an enduring 
monument to his zeal and industry. 

As assistant rector of St. Stephien's 
Episcopal Church of Wilkes-Barre, he was 
widely known in this and neighboring 
parishes where he was an indefatigable 
worker in church matters. His manner 
was cheery and brisk. His temperament 
was optimistic and enthusiastic, and he in- 
spired enthusiasm in others. Even in old 
age and failing health his indomitable will 
drove him on in tasks that would have 
daunted a youngerman. He served through 
the greater part of the Civil War as an 
officer in the Confederate Army. He was 
a member of many Historical, Scientific 
and Patriotic Societies and well known 
throughout the country as an authority in 
such matters. 

Resolved, That the Wyoming Historical 
and Geological Society record the death of 
Mr. Hayden with sincere sorrow; with a 
sense of deep appreciation of his services in 
life, and of their loss by his death; and 

Resolved, That we express our sincere 
sympathy with the members of his family 
by publication of these resolutions in the 
daily papers and by sending a copy to Mrs. 
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Hayden and his son, Horace Edwin Hay- 
den, Jr. 

The vestry of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church of Wilkes-Barre, where he was as- 
sistant rector for many years, adopted these 
resolutions: 

“With sincerest sorrow the Vestry re- 
cords the death, on August 22, 1917, of the 
Reverend Horace Edwin Hayden, at the 
ripe age of eighty years, whereof almost 
forty were spent in the service of St. 
Stephen’s. 

“Coming to this parish in 1879, he be- 
came the valued and indispensable assistant 
of our late Rector, Dr. Jones, particularly 
in the work of connected missions. Wecan 
pronounce no higher eulogy upon him than 
to say that between these two devoted ser- 
vants of God and man there always existed 
the warmest intimacy, confidence and affec- 
tion. 

“Mr. Hayden was a man of intense con- 
victions, the fruit of large learning and 
thinking in all matters ethical, theological, 
political and historical. In the field of his- 
tory his attainments were remarkable and 
along the special lines of local and family 
knowledge he was a recognized authority. 
His marked taste and talent for antiquarian 
and genealogical research proved to be an 
invaluable asset for the Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society, which under 
his inspiring guidance grew from a mere 
store room of dusty relics into the present 
splendid institution. 

“His fine scholarship was crowned with 
a character of ascetic virtue and devoutest 
piety. His life was an open book known 
and read of all men. There was nothing to 
conceal in thought, word or deed. We will 
all miss the familiar energetic figure, and 
the cordial greeting. 

“His death came in the fullness of time 
and years, when the poor body was worn 
out in the service, but it leaves an aching 
void in the small family group of which he 
was the head and to whom, wife and son, 
in their bereavement, our hearts go forth in 


loving sympathy.” 

Mr a R. Smith says, in the Wilkes- 
Barre Record: “ While preparing my sev- 
eral books upon the Wyoming Valley it 
has been my pleasure to spend a great deal 
of time during the last twenty-five years 
in the historical rooms, and I know better 
than many others this splendid Christian 
scholar. The reason these lines are written 
is to especially refer to the fact that our 
friend has left behind him a complete and 
valuable collection of all that pertains to 
the history of this valley, including every 
kind of interest and importance, arranged, 
classified and accessible to the public, as 
complete as can be found in any historical 
library of any section in this country. We 
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should appreciate what a storehouse of in- 
formation we possess, and remember that 
through long years of untiring labor Mr. 
Hayden has gathered together all this 
wealth of data and left it to enrich the future 
with a knowledge of our past. This, one 
of the most historical sections of this coun- 
try, has in print or in manuscript the most 
complete records of any section of great 
historical interest. The treasures in the 
rooms of the Historical Society constitute 
one of the best monuments this gifted, use- 
ful and superior servant of ours needs to 
keep him in grateful remembrance.” 


— 
i 


NATIONAL MEETING AT PORTLAND. 


HE meeting of the National Education 
Association from July 7 to 14, at Port- 
land, Oregon, was enjoyed by everybody. 
The attendance was not large from the East 
or the Mississippi Valley, but the Pacific 
Coast and the Mountain States made a good 
showing. Advanced registration was greater 
than ever before, and no city has ever enter- 
tained the Association more heartily or more 
efficiently than did Portland. So says Dr. 
A. E. Winship in the Journal of Education, 
and we can have no better authority. The 
enrollment was about the same as at Salt 
Lake City. The absence of some men and 
women who have been leading figures at these 
meetings brought others into prominence. 
The president for 1918 is Mrs. Mary C. 
Bradford, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Denver, Colorado. Dr. J. W. 
Crabtree, president of the River Falls State 
Normal School, Wisconsin, succeeds D ; 
Springer as executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. The future location of the head- 
quarters of the N. E. A. will be at Washington. 
This will be more expensive than at Ann 
Arbor, but it is the proper place. The feeling 
has become unanimous that the permanent 
headquarters must be Washington. The 
place of next year’s meeting has not yet been 
chosen, but among cities named are Pitts- 
burgh, Milwaukee and Chicago. The meeting 
of 1912 was held at Chicago. 

The report of the committee on re-organiza- 
tion of the association was accepted and laid 
on the table for a year in accordance with the 
constitutional requirement. The principal 
changes proposed by the committee provided: 
For the election of delegates to the National 
conventions from regularly organized state 
associations, the number of delegates to be 
fixed on a population basis; for automatic 
membership in the N. E. A. to all members 
in the state associations, and for limitation to 
membership in the association to persons 
engaged in the profession of teaching, ex- 
clusively. The proposed plan would place the 
association on a basis similar to that of the 








National Bar Association, the National Medi- 
cal Association and other associations com- 
posed of professional people. 

Mrs. M. L. Fulkerson gives, in the N. E. 
Journal of Education, a running sketch of 
what was done at the sessions of the week 
from which we condense as follows: 

The influx of visitors from a distance on the 
o ening day was not large but an unusual num- 
ber of the real leaders in educational movements 
were present at the first meeting of the con- 
vention. This was held by th National 
Council of Education in the ballroom of the 
Multnomah Hotel,—a striking testimonial to 
the fact that when occasion demands it, the 
American people can lay aside frivolity and on 
the very floor where light feet have tripped to 
the rollicking strains of the orchestra, discuss 
the serious problems that confront our nation 
at this particular time. 

Charles R. Van Hise, representing Herbert 
Hoover, stated that the co-operation existing 
throughout the country to contro. the markets, 
should be broken by a system of public con- 
trol brought about through a federal trade 
commission. Carroll G. Pearse of Wisconsin 
impressed upon the audience the necessity 
for training our girls not only in home-making 
ideals, but to qualify them for the operative 
side, making them real partners in the home. 
W. A. Brandenburg of Pittsburg, Kansas, hit 
the nail on the head by saying that it is not 
enough to regulate food commodities alone, 
but that all things relative to the production 
of food commodities should be regulated also. 

President Aley spoke briefly but con- 
vincingly on “The Importance of Rendering 
to Caesar the Things that Are Caesar's.” 
He declared that it is impossible to enu- 
merate the debts of gratitude that are cwed to © 
one’s country, and that these debts can be 
paid only by loyalty. That our teachers 
will see to it that children are taught what 
they owe to our great nation, and how to 
pay it and pay it in full. That this vast 
army of men and women, filled with an 
earnest purpose, is willing to assume any 
responsibility placed upon it by the govern- 
ment, and upon it depends the security of 
the nation. = # +4 4 hefent es 

At the business meeting of the National 
Council on Monday morning, the most im- 
portant action taken was the adoption of 
resolutions favoring the introduction of 
instructions in thrift into the public schools. 
It is not the intention to make this a separate 
branch but to make the application in con- 
nection with other branches, such as history, 
geography, arithmetic, domestic science and 
household economy. rs: aj 4 

Monday afternoon the convention proper 
opened in the new city auditorium, which was 
tastefully decorated with typical Oregon 
flowers and greenery. Many exclamations 
concerning the beauty and fitness of the 
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meeting place were heard on all sides. Minnie 
Richards Blance of the College of Speech 
Arts, Denver, Colorado, filled the big audi- 
torium with her impressive tones as she 
solemnly read the one-hundredth Psalm. It 
was a splendid example of the power of the 
well-controlled human voice. 

Supt. L. R. Alderman spoke in behalf of the 
city schools, and earnestly urged the con- 
servation of human talent. “Our motto 
heretofore has been school as usual, now it 
must be School unusual. We must have 
more vim and more vigor in our work than 
ever before. Our nation has conscripted 
men, and will also conscript talent. Hence, 
in order that there may be more capital and 
more labor to meet the present crisis, the 
last thing to sacrifice is our school system. 
The greatest waste in the world is the waste 
of human talent.” 

David B. Johnson of South Carolina, re- 
tiring president of the N. E. A., in surrendering 
his place to President Aley, presented him 
with a handsome gavel, the gift and work- 
manship of the technical classes in the high 
schools of Bangor, Me. President Aley 
briefly reviewed the war situation and force- 
fully stated that if the war continues for 
several years, as it may, our schools—public, 
secondary and higher institutions—must not 
only keep a normal pace, but must speed up 
to meet the condition. “It is not a time to 
criticise a fellow worker, or a school system 
differing from our own. If the educational 
boat is to move up stream there must be no 
one to rock it, no idle passengers in it, for 
everyone must row. We should spend more 
time in getting good, and in recognition of 
the man who is rendering efficient service in 
any way.” 

Edgar B. Piper, the able editorial writer 
of the Portland Oregonian, held his audience 
from start to finish in his talk on the “ Press 
and Preparedness.” It was essentially a war 
talk, and his severe arraignment of German 
“Kultur” brought forth the approval of the 
audience in vigorous and prolonged applause. 
i, The German ‘Kultur,’” said Mr. Piper, 

“means German frightfulness and is merely 
the old German barbarism with what passes 
for a college education.” 

President Ackerman is known as the man 
who put the “go” in Oregonian educational 
administration, because of this and because 
he always says something worth while, he 
never fails to have an attentive audience. 
The keynote of his talk was loyalty on the 
part of the student to himself, to his school, 
and to his country. Mr. Ackerman stated 
that had all the men in the land between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty-one been as 
ready to respond to our country’s call as were 
the men in our higher institutions of learning, 
there would have been no occasion for con- 
scription. 





Everyone regretted that Anna Y. Reed of 
Seattle was placed last on the program and 
that she felt that she could not give her dis- 
cussion of “Newsboy Service” as she had 
planned. However, in the few minutes de- 
voted to the topic she gave some very inter- 
esting and valuable suggestions as to what 
may be accomplished with the boys. Her 
examples of the quaint philosophical sayings 
of the boys themselves were not lost on her 
hearers. Here are a few samples:—‘ You 
can’t be late even a little bit or someone else 
will get your corner.” ‘You get some pep 
selling papers, but you don’t get any pep in 


school.” ‘You learn to size up people, until 
you can size up the teacher quicker’n she can 
you.” ‘You learn most everything you need 


to know in being a newsboy. 

Mrs. Alexander Thompson of The Dalles, 
Oregon, the only woman in the Oregon legis- 
lature during its last session, threw a bomb 
into the camp the moment her feet touched 
the platform. Her magnificent voice carried 
to the farthest recesses of the crowded gal- 
leries, and not a word was lost. Mrs. Thomp- 
son attacked the commercialization of our 
schools and spared not a thing from cellar to 
garret of our school system. It was a veritable 
“roast,” but delivered in a pleasing way that 
called out frequent and long bursts of applause. 
What had promised to be a rather quiet, 
peaceful session suddenly teemed with new 
life and everybody was on the alert to hear 
what was coming next. 

Ella Flagg Young was introduced as “the 
dean of American women,” and as the ap- 
plause which greeted her died away, many 
felt, as one remarked in a satisfied whisper, 
‘I’ve lived a long time to see this day.” Mrs. 
Young emphasized the humanistic and spir- 
itual side of education, and closed by sa 
that our great problem is the possible eae - 
ization of industrial, classical and all other 
kinds of education. 

Anna Laura Force of Denver spoke on the 
“Public School as a Laboratory of Citizen- 
ship,” declaring that the safety and well- 
being of the nation depend upon the intelli- 
gence of its citizens, and this should be placed 
above selfish greed and personal ambition. 

The audience in the auditorium crowded to 
the limit, with standing room at a premium, 
after trying to listen to three speeches, only 
one of which was really heard by all, became 
restless as the fourth speaker came to the 
front, but Julia Lathrop, chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., was 
equal to the occasion. The restlessness was 
but fora moment. Her question, “Shall this 
country economize for or against its chil- 
dren?” followed by the emphatic statement: 
“We cannot make democracy prevail in 
Europe if we allow it to fail at home,”’ brought 
everyone to close attention and the rest was 
easy. Just in the midst of the most interest- 
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ing number of the day President Aley os 
to the front and whispered something. 

heard Miss Lathrop give a word of Taw 
and in dismay saw her step to the rear. 
The audience was non-plussed. A murmur 
of disapproval arose, and then the Belgian 
Commission filed in from the wings. An 
instant of silence, and then the vast audience 
of over five thousand rose to its feet and 
shouted: “Long live Belgium.” It began 
when a little woman with silver hair in the 
third row rose to her feet and waved at the 
party on the platform and shouted in a 
quavering voice: “Vive la Belgique!” 

President Aley found it difficult to quiet 
the enthusiasm of the crowd, so that the 
members of the commission could be heard in 
their response to the welcome given them by 
the educators of America, and when the flags 
of the Allied nations appeared at the rear of 
the stage the cheering broke out anew. 
When the excitement had spent itself to some 
extent, the commissioners resumed their 
message to our people, and never have I 
witnessed a more attentive audience or 
impressive scene. The story of Belgium’s 
martyrdom, and her persecution by the tyrant 
autocracy, touchingly told by the commission, 
impressed the audience until there was not 
one who would not have been willing to say: 
“Here, take everything I have for your 
country, I’ll work for more,” but the Com- 
mission had not come to take up a collection. 

When the speechmaking was over, Mayor 
Baker called for three cheers for Belgium. 
The response was tremendous. Then three 
cheers for our own President Wilson in the 
same enthusiastic vein. We sang ‘“‘America”’ 
with the members of the Commission, and 
they passed out as they had come, leaving 
behind an impression that will bear a message 
to every school in our land. 

But the audience had not forgotten Julia 
Lathrop. She was invited back to complete 
her message, which she did so graciously and 
winningly that no one regretted staying 
beyond regular session hours. 

Despite the plea for better English every- 
one enjoyed the first rendition of what 
promised to be as popular a war song at this 
time as “‘There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight’ was in the Spanish-American 

ar, “Canning the Kaiser,” thus made its 
debut at a meeting of the N. E. A. 

Kate Devereux Blake of New York was one 
of the most popular speakers, and in her talk 
on “The War Danger to Children’? made an 
appeal that touched every heart. “It is not 
enough to say that we are loyal, but we must 
show that we are loyal and stand in defense 
of the children.” ‘School as usual’’ is her 
slogan. 

F. E. Blake of the University of Washing- 
ton touched a vital point when he said: “It 
is more important than munitions and man 
power that diplomats and statesmen be 





developed and statecraft is more essential 
than ever before if civilization is to be main- 
tained.” 

Arthur W. Dow of Columbia University 
set some people to thinking along a new line 
when he said that a nation’s art is a part of a 
nation’s wealth. 

The meeting Thursday evening was, as 
President Aley remarked, “The most sig- 
nificant session of the convention. One can 
only wonder why this special feature had not 
been programmed before, and express the 
hope that it will never be omitted from the 
N. E. A. program hereafter.” 

Caroline Hedger of Chicago said much in 
the ten minutes allowed her to plead for ade- 
quate night schools. Among other good 
things she suggested that women who are 
anxious to do patriotic duty could find an 
outlet for their surplus energy in the prepara- 
tion and serving of simple, wholesome refresh- 
ments at the night schools where tired men 
gather to prepare themselves for citizenship. 
Charles E. Rugh of California discussed re- 
ligious education in relation to national pre- 
paredness, losing no time in painting flowery 
word pictures. And Dr. Holland of the State 
of Washington, the last of the trio limited to 
ten minutes each under penalty of death at 
the hands of President Aley, made the start- 
ling announcement that Education caused the 
war. That the German schools do not teach 
freedom, the one thing that is lacking in their 
system. 

Of the several illustrated lectures the one 
given by William Finley on “Oregon Wild 
Life” was received with the most enthusiasm. 

On the last evening, the higher institutions 
of learning in the Northwest took their turn 
at the helm, and led by President Kerr of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, President Camp- 
bell of the University of Oregon, and Presi- 
dent-elect Sisson of the University of Mon- 
tana, discussed preparedness from their stand- 
point. Said Dr, Sisson: ‘‘We want the kind 
of patriotism that will not only be willing to 
salute the flag but that will pay its taxes and 
go to the polls and vote right.” 

President Aley introduced Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, the president-elect, who, in an 
appropriate speech, consecrated herself to the 
best interests of the association. And then— 
pledged to loyalty to the government, to free- 
dom for the oppressed, and to a world citizen- 
ship, having fought out the food problem of 
this nation and that of our Allies in all de- 
partments from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, at all the tables i in all the dining-rooms 
in all the hotels in the city, and at every 
dinner, luncheon and dinner party for which 
anyone could invent an excuse for giving,— 
the N. E. A. of 1917 adjourned, and its mem- 
bers quietly dispersed and set out for home, 
because it had been most emphatically de- 
cided that the boys must be taught the 
multiplication table despite the war. 
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1798. Hail, Co-lum-bia! hap-py land, Hail, ye heroes, heav’n-born band, Who fought and bled in 


1. Look our ransomed shores around, Peaceand safe-ty we have found! Welcome, friends who once 
2. Graven deep with edge of steel, Crowned with Victory’s crimson seal, All the world their names 
3. Hail, Co-lum-bia! strong and free, Throned in hearts from seato ' Thy march tri-umph - ant 
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freedom’s cause, Who fought and bledin freedom’s cause, And when the storm of war was gone En- 
were foes! Welcome, friends who once were foes, Toallthe conquering years have gained,—A 
shall read! All the worldtheirnamesshall read, Enrolled with his, the Chief that led The 
still pur-sue! Thy marchtriumphantstill pur-sue | With peaceful stride from sue tozone, Till 
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joy’d the peace your val-or won. Let in - de-pendence be ourboast, Ev - er mind- ful 
na - tion’srights,a race unchained! Children of the day new-born, Mind-ful of its 

hosts, whose blood for uswasshed. Pay our sirestheir children’s debt, Loveand hon - ory 
Free-dom finds the world herown! Blestin Union’shg - ly ties, Let our grateful 




























































what it cost; Ev - er grate-ful for the prize, Let its al - tar reach the skies, 
glorious morn, Let thepledgeour Fath-erssigned, Heart to heart for - ev- er bind! 
nor for-get © On-ly Un-ion’s gold-en key Guardstheark of Lib-er - ty! 
song a-rise,— Ev-eryvoice its  trib-ute lend,— All in lov- ing cho-rus blend! 
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Chorus. 





Firm, u-ni - ted, let us Ral - ly - inground our lib-er - ty, 
While thestars of heavenshallburn, While the o-cean tides re - tum, 












As a_ band 
Ev - er may 


of -ers join’d, Peace and safe - ty we shall find, 


circ - ling sun Find the Ma - ny still are One! 









Written, by request, for Centennial of Constitution of United States at Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1887. 








